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"the Slo 


6¢T/N each instance the engineman shall take 

every precaution for the safety of his 
train.” Railroad law! He does not need 
written “slow orders” in running through a 
dense fog when view of the roadside signals 
and right-of-way is dim or obscured. His re. 
sponsibilities lead him instinctively to slow 
down the speed of the train, not knowing what 
obstacle he may run into at any moment. He 
is groping in the dark. Schedules and run. 
ning time are, for the time being, forgotten. 
Added operating expenses and delay occasion- 
ed thereby are secondary to safety and pre- 
caution. 
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Motorists vs. Buses 


One of the most deliberate and shameful misrep- 
resentations ever disseminated among the American 
people is the claim being disseminated in the name 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
that the railways are seeking to increase the taxation 
and restrict the use of private passenger automobiles 
and small trucks, such as those owned by farmers. 
The following statement was made by Pyke Johnson, 
Washington representative of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce in a recent radio address: 
“This traffic, then, which the railroads are trying to 
restrict, is the movement of more than 26,000,000 
private cars, trucks and buses, over the public high- 
way, of which a close estimate shows that the farm- 
ers own and operate nearly 5,000,000 passengers cars 
and almost 800,000 trucks.” 

The Association of Railway Executives has set forth 
in a widely distributed pamphlet the changes in the 
policies of the national and state governments which 
railway executives ask in order that the railways may 
be enabled to compete on equal terms with other 
means of transportation. In that pamphlet there is 
not a syllable which can be tortured by any honest 
mind into an intimation that the railways suggest any 
change whatever in the taxation or regulation of 
private automobiles or small trucks. Furthermore, 
no spokesman of the railways has at any time or place 
made any such suggestion. 

As respects the regulation and taxation of motor 
vehicles, the interests of private motorists and of the 
operators of large motor buses and trucks are in com- 
plete conflict. It is therefore astounding that the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce should 
allow its.name and funds to be used in the dissemina- 
tion of propaganda which not only grossly misrep- 
resents the attitude of the railways, but opposes taxa- 
tion and regulation of motor coaches and trucks which 
would be advantageous to every owner of a private 
automobile or a small truck. 


The Real Railroad Policy 


What is the policy actually advocated by the rail- 
Ways with respect to motor vehicles? First, the tax- 
ation of motor coaches and trucks in proportion to 
the expense that their use of the highways costs the 
public that builds and maintains the highways. Sec- 
ond, “regulation of competing transportation service 


and Trucks 


fairly comparable” with that applied to the railways. 

The highways are built and maintained at the ex- 
pense of the public. This is true regardless of whether 
the money is raised by general taxation, motor vehicle 
taxation or gasoline taxation, because, practically 
speaking, the 24,000,000 owners of private automo- 
biles are the tax-paying public. The railways claim 
that the operators of large motor coaches and trucks 
are paying much less in proportion for the use of the 
highways than are the private motorists. They claim 
that this is unjust to the private motorist because it re- 
sults in the private motorist paying a large part of 
total highway costs that should be borne by the oper- 
ators of large motor coaches and trucks. They claim 
it is unfair to the railways because it results in the 
operators of large motor coaches and trucks being 
subsidized at the expense of the public in competing 
with the railways for traffic. Obviously, the private 
motorist will be benefited, not injured, by any in- 
crease in the proportion of total highway costs paid by 
operators of large motor buses and trucks. 

The operators of large motor buses and trucks are 
subjected to no such regulation of their rates and 
service as the railways are, although they are com- 
peting more and more with the railways for all kinds 
of traffic. No increase whatever in regulation of pri- 
vate automobiles or small trucks, such as those used 
by the farmers, has been suggested by the railways. 
As private motorists practically compose the tax-pay- 
ing public, they have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by such regulation of the operators of large 
motor buses and trucks as will compel them, as far 
as regulation can, to compete on terms of equality 
with the railways, because the handling of traffic by 
highway which would be handled by rail, under equal 
treatment of motor common carriers and rail com- 
mon carriers, congests the highways with large motor 
buses and trucks, and thereby interferes with and en- 
dangers their use by private motorists. 


Misrepresentation to the Farmer 


One of the most amazing developments in the con- 
troversy over the taxation and regulation of large 
motor buses and trucks has been the enlisting of 
Chester H. Gray, Washington representative of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, as a propagandist 
for the motor bus and truck interests. In a letter 
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to Sam H. Thompson, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. Gray has virtually 
charged that the railroad program “strikes at every 
user of any motor vehicle, and is also supposed to be 
an effort to make the use of the highways so ex- 
pensive that the public demand for more highways 
will lessen.” No other class of persons has been so 
much injured as the farmers by the imposition of ex- 
cessive taxes, including taxes to subsidize the competi- 
tion of other means of transportation with the rail- 
ways; and yet Mr. Gray, seemingly without having 
read the railroads’ “Declaration of Policy,” allies him- 
self with those who are trying to prevent the oper- 
ators of large motor buses and trucks from being com- 
pelled to pay adequately for the use of the highways. 
We believe Mr. Gray is mistaken if he assumes that 
the farmers are still so prejudiced against the railways 
that they are willing to continue to pay more taxes 
than they should be required to pay in order to enable 
the operators of large buses and trucks to pay less 
taxes than they should be required to. 

Meantime, the spokesmen of the railways should 
be carefully studying all the propaganda emanating 
from the motor bus and truck interests and making 
every effort to refute it and to present fully and ac- 
curately to the public, and especially to private motor- 
ists, the real program of the railways and the rea- 
sons for it. The adoption of this program by state 
and national governments is in the interests of the 
railways, but very much more largely in the interest 
of the public. It will not be adequately presented to 
the public, however, unless greater efforts to do so 
shall be made in future than have been made thus far. 


A Virgin Field 


Within the last three years several railroads have 
made changes in their track maintenance organiza- 
tions for the purpose of gaining more effective use 
of power tools and equipment. Last year one rail- 
way laid rail on multiple-track lines under a plan 
whereby every unit of the work from the distribution 
of the new material to the picking up of that which 
was released was carried out during a single interrup- 
tion of service on the track. Another road effected 
Savings approaching a million dollars in its annual 
maintenance of way expenditures by the elimination 
of lost motion and wasteful practices, while on a 
third railway the scheduling of bridge and building 
maintenance, under a plan that sets up standard unit 
costs for each item of work, has resulted in a marked 
reduction in expenditures. 

These departures from conventional methods and 
schemes of organization represent the initial step in a 
movement toward the adaptation of quantity produc- 
tion methods to maintenance of way work. Although 
marked progress has been made in the adoption of 
power tools and equipment during the last 10 or 15 
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years, only a beginning has been made in the applica- 
tion of the mass production idea that constitutes the 
foundation of American industrial success. Natu- 
rally, such initial efforts have been beset with many 
obstacles, chief among which have been a lack of en- 


- thusiasm and no little opposition on the part of local 


supervisory officers. In a word, they have encountered 
the prejudice born of craft loyalty met in all projects 
for the mechanization of industry. 

However, as these innovations are proving their 
worth, they are overcoming opposition and are gain- 
ing converts on an increasing number of railways. 
There is, therefore, every reason to believe that we 
are about to witness a complete recasting of the or- 
ganizations and methods of conducting maintenance of 
way and structures operations which will result in a 
far greater utilization of power tools and equipment 
than has been possible up to this time. 


Coal Trade’s 
Merchandising Plan 


The coal industry is beginning to see the necessity 
of co-operative effort to meet the competition of fuels 
which move by pipe line. The Committee of Ten—a 
body which will endeavor to see that the merits of coal 
are properly exploited and that greater satisfaction is 
derived from its use—has appointed a managing di- 
rector and has made plans for opening an office at Chi- 
cago at an early date. The committee, which repre- 
sents coal operators, dealers, stoker manufacturers and 
allied industries, expects later to establish organiza- 
tions for the promotion of the use of coal in about 25 
population centers. 

The coal industry, like the railroads, has for years 
concentrated its main attention on efficiency of pro- 
duction, and with gratifying results. Meantime, how- 
ever, just as with the railroads, competition has been 
growing, so that now the problem of merchandising 
has become one of pressing importance. The industry, 
of course, must not neglect continuing to improve the 
efficiency of its production, but at the same time it can- 
not afford to overlook the necessity of merchandising 
its product. The local committees in various centers 
of population will act as a clearing house for com- 
plaints—investigating them and correcting the causes, 
and, furthermore, will endeavor to publicize the ad- 
vantages of coal as a fuel. 

As one observer has pointed out, one of the dis- 
advantages which coal suffers is that it will burn un- 
der almost any conditions, whereas piped fuels gen- 
erally have the advantage of being used with the very 
latest and most efficient equipment. Coal, of course, 
cannot be quite so easily handled with old equipment 
as can piped fuels with new. On the other hand, any 
disadvantage it may have may be overcome by the 
use of modern equipment and proper firing. It 
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has, moreover, once this disadvantage is overcome, the 
distinct advantage, in most communities, of great 
economy. A bulletin recently issued by the National 
Coal Association tells of tests in apartment house 
heating in Chicago, comparisons being made between 
coal stokers and oil burners, showing a saving of 35.7 
per cent in favor of coal. 

The campaign to publicize the merits of coal is one 
which most railroad men can aid with the full knowl- 
edge that by so doing they are serving themselves. 
Fortunately, also, it is not necessary for the coal 
business to overstate its claims. If it accomplishes no 
more than to secure recognition of its plain merits in 
situations where it comes into conflict with competitors, 
it need not fear for its future—nor the railroads for 
their coal traffic. There are certain territories where 
gas and oil are more desirable fuels than coal. It would 
be a mistake to attempt to force coal sales in such com- 
munities. But what are the limits of these territories ? 
Nothing should be taken for granted. The protagonists 
of coal should study the situation in each consuming 
community and, if it is found that their fuel has ob- 
vious advantages, they should make every effort to 
make these advantages a matter of common knowl- 
edge. Railroad men, particularly those in the service of 
the important coal carriers, should lend full co-opera- 
tion to the coal industry in its effort to get its case 
before the public. 


Manufacturers 
and Waterways 


In reply to arguments against large government ex- 
penditures upon inland waterways, Mississippi valley 
advocates of this policy claim that their section has been 
seriously injured by the construction and use of the 
Panama canal, and that the balance between the Mis- 
sissippi valley and the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards 
should be redressed by the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi river and its tributaries. 

Secretary of War Hurley has supported this view in 
recent addresses by giving census figures purporting to 
show that between 1919 and 1927 the number of 
“manufacturing industries” in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota declined from 55,968 to 
37,174, or 33.6 per cent. “It is evident,” said Secre- 
tary Hurley, “that industries are reducing in these sec- 
tions because of their inability to compete on the west 
coast and in the markets of Central and South America 
with industries located along the seashore.” 

If Mr. Hurley had taken the pains to study more 
carefully the census tables from which he took the fig- 
ures he quoted, he would have found they contained 
other figures indicating that the decline between 1919 
and 1927 in the number of manufacturing establish- 
iients in all “seashore” states, beginning with Maine 
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on the Atlantic seaboard and going clear around to 
Washington on the Pacific ocean, was from 172,711 to 
118,920, or 31.1 per cent. Surely the Mississippi val- 
ley states could not be regarded as having suffered ter- 
ribly by comparison with the seashore states if the de- 
clines in number of manufacturing plants actually were 
33.6 per cent and 31.1 per cent, respectively. 

The most important fact about all the foregoing fig- 
ures, however,—both those cited by Secretary Hurley 
and those cited in reply by the Railway Age—is that 
none of them are of any significance. Statements made 
by the Bureau of the Census show that its figures for 
1919 included those of all factories having products 
valued at $500 or more annually, while the statistics 
compiled by it beginning with 1921, and including those 
published for 1927, include only those establishments 
having products valued at $5,000 or more annually. 
This change alone reduced by 21 per cent the number 
of establishments reported as in existence in the coun- 
try, and reduced correspondingly the number reported 
as in existence in each part of the country. 

The Bureau of the Census further stated, however, 
that the elimination of the smaller industries from its 
reports produced almost no effect upon its total figures 
regarding numbers of wage earners and aggregate value 
of manufactured products. What, then, do these fig- 
ures show? The number of factory wage earners in 
the mid-western states mentioned by Mr. Hurley de- 
clined from 1,372,809 in 1919 to 1,288,256 in 1927, or 
6 per cent. The number of factory wage earners in 
“seashore” states declined from 5,719,930 in 1919 to 
5,125,512 in 1927, or more than 10 per cent. The 
total value of products manufactured in the mid-west- 
ern states declined from $11,712,292,000 in 1919 to 
$11,614,700,000 in 1927, or less than 1 per cent, while 
in the “seashore” states the decline was from $36,- 
308,367,000 to $35,719,833,000, or almost 2 per cent. 

And so, according to the very census figures cited by 
Secretary Hurley and Mississippi valley waterway ad- 
vocates, the manufacturing industries of the middle 
western states, without “cheap water transportation” 
actually held their own better than those of the “sea- 
shore” states. The reduction in the value of the prod- 
ucts of both between 1919 and 1927 was due to a de- 
cline of prices, and not to a reduction of output. 

The business interests of the Mississippi valley will 
have a rude awakening when they learn that they have 
not been in process of being ruined by the destructive 
competition of the manufacturers of the “seashore” 
states. When people are so anxious to believe they are 
being ruined it is really a pity to disillusion them. 


Indexes to Volume 89 


The indexes to the latest volume of the Railway 
Age, July to December, 1930, are now ready for dis- 
tribution. Those desiring copies should advise the 


New York office, 30 Church Street. 








The Railroads Will Win Through ° 


New designs of equipment and co-ordination will end competitive menace— 


Should be encouraged to engage in all forms of transport 


By General W. W. Atterbury 


President, Pennsylvania 


our investment structure. Some $18,000,000,000 

face value of these securities are held by the Ameri- 
can people. To what extent the public shall have con- 
fidence in them and shall invest in them is a vital ques- 
tion affecting not only the railroads, in their ability to 
obtain new capital, but also a huge amount of savings 
which have been entrusted to insurance companies, 
banks and other institutions and invested by them in 
railroad development. Confidence in railroad securities 
therefore constitutes a foundation stone of the whole 
national structure of public confidence in our ‘business 
and economic stability. 

In like manner, railroad service is so closely related 
to the continuing ability of American industry to carry 
on that I for one believe the railroads will have more, 
not less, to do in the future. There is nothing in sight 
that offers any real substitute for, or even approach to, 
the railroads for low costs, high speed, safety, depend- 
ability and mass transportation all year round and in all 
weathers. That does not mean the railroads should have 
a monopoly on transportation. It does indicate, how- 
ever, the importance of getting a true perspective of 
such transportation developments as are currently tak- 
ing place. 


PR ewe ives securities constitute the very basis of 


Transport Should Be Co-ordinated 

I believe the railroad outlook is a wholesome one. I 
will summarize it in terms of factors of progress that 
are of outstanding importance: 

1. Progress in establishing a basis for sound co-ordination 
of other forms of transportation with the railroads which 
will enable the public to utilize the kind of transportation it 
wants—railway, highway, waterway and airway—in the field 
in which each can best and most economically perform. 

I believe such a system of co-ordinated transportation 
is well on its way and that it will bring financial advan- 
tages to all concerned, including the public which will 
profit from better service. It involves, of course, some 
change in public policy, particularly recognition of the 
fact that the advantages of competition cannot be pre- 
served by permitting uneconomic and subsidized agen- 
cies to jeopardize the existence of those which are sound 
and self-sustaining. 

2. Progress in the art of railroad operation itself which in 
the last ten years has enabled American railroads to estab- 
lish new high standards of service, to reduce their operating 
ratios in the face of steadily lower ton-mile revenues and de- 


clining passenger business, and to improve their physical 
plant to the extent of more than $6,000,000,000. 


They are in a splendid condition to go forward when 
business revives. 


3. Progress on the part of the railroad industry in readjust- 
* An abstract of an address by Genera: Atterbury at a luncheon given in 
his henor by Calvin Bullock, New York, February 10. 


ing its methods and practices with a view to bringing back to 
itself the transportation of commodities which have tended to 
move some other way. 


Active research is now under way looking toward re- 
designed equipment suitable to the changed requirements 
of business in these commodities. It is not too much to 
expect that the railways will provide means of handling 
them quicker, cheaper and more profitably than they are 
now moving. 


4. Progress in consolidation as represented by agreement 
on the essential factors of a four-party plan in the Eastern 
district. 


Realization of this plan is of course a matter of the 
future; most of its details remain to be worked out: it 
must be submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion which alone can and should decide the question of 
public interest involved and then actual amalgamation 
must be effected. Nevertheless this is a real step for- 
ward and I am sure you will agree with me that it has 
already removed a very disturbing element of uncer- 
tainty affecting the whole fabric of business. 

I might add another factor which is more or less 
psychological but nevertheless important as regards the 
course of the railroad industry. It was very well ex- 
pressed by my colleague, Elisha Lee, when he told the 
Railway Business Association recently that our railroads 
have taken too much on the chin with a smile and that 
they were now going to assume a more aggressive stand 
as an institution entitled to the respect and considera- 
tion of those responsible for public policy affecting 
their interests. 


Railways Have the Ability to Meet Crisis 


No apology is necessary for the railroad industry in 
this country. Nor does it expect any favored treatment. 
The importance of the railroads’ place in our national 
economy, the services they perform for industry and 
commerce and in sustaining trade and employment, and 
the tremendous volume of American savings represented 
in their capital investment are well known though not 
always realized by the public. Moreover, I have the 
utmost confidence both in their own ability to meet any 
crisis in their affairs and in the fairness and certainty 
of the American people to recognize and support any 
constructive program they may advocate. 

The fundamental basis of railroad progress in the 
United States has been its ability to provide the most 
economical and convenient transportation obtainable. 
This has been true in every stage of its development. 
Our physical plant has been built and extended across 
the country. Internally it has been perfected and im- 
proved so that its continuing efficiency is assured. Now 
we are entering upon a new stage, a period of expansion 
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into new forms of transportation and in this period also 
the requirements for success remain the same, namely, 
to produce economical transportation notwithstanding 
changed conditions. 

These changed conditions are principally due to the 
development of larger centers of population and the rise 
of the motor industry with its accompanying growth of 
paved highways and the popularity of the motor car for 
both pleasure and business. Especially in the indus- 
trialized and more densely settled sections of the coun- 
try what was once a predominantty rural population has 
become predominantly urban. 

This transition has had a peculiar effect upon the 
railroads. Although they themselves were principally 
responsible for American industrial growth and for the 
development of the larger centers of industry and popu- 
lation, these centers have grown so huge as to create 
a new problem for both railroads and industry—the 
problem of reducing distribution costs, especially in the 
terminal areas where handling charges have become a 
disproportionate part of the total transportation cost. 

It was only natural for business to turn to the motor 
industry as an apparent solution of this problem. It was 
only natural also to turn to the motor truck operating 
on improved highways as a possible means of reducing 
transportation costs outside the terminal area. But as 
more scientific study has been applied to both these ven- 
tures it has become evident that real progress lies not in 
ruthless, independent action on the part of railroads and 
motor agencies or the elimination of one in favor of 
the other, but in the development of both as supplements 
to each other. 


Move Truck Bodies by Rail 


Such a course simply recognizes certain obvious facts: 
Motor transportation is best adapted to the terminal 
area; railroad transportation is best adapted to the 
longer haul. On the Pennsylvania Railroad in addition 
to using trucks in place of local freight trains in certain 
districts we are putting into actual operation in the 
larger terminals plans which effectuate co-ordination on 
that basis. I look forward to such a development of 
these plans in the next few years as will enable less 
than carload freight and, to some extent, carload freight 
to move direct from consignor to consignee without re- 
handling, that is, in containers or truck bodies, hauled 
by motor to the railroad at the point of origin and from 
the railroad at the point of destination. 

Moreover, we expect to accomplish this improvement 
to the financial advantage of both the railroad and the 
trucking interests, as well as to those who buy the 
transportation service. For the railroads and trucking 
companies, it means moving freight at less cost and at 
greater potential earnings to each of them. For the 
public it means less cost for packing and stowing and 
cheaper transportation from manufacturer to consumer. 


P. R. R.’s Investment in Motor Vehicles Profitable 


The motor bus, too, properly co-ordinated with the 
railroad can be operated to the mutual advantage of 
both and with benefit to the public. Consequently, I do 
not anticipate that the motor bus will deprive the rail- 
road of substantially any more passengers than the in- 
terurban electric lines would have done if they had 
survived and expanded. Operated as supplementary to 
the railroads, the bus has a real place in the transporta- 
tion picture. For instance, in enabling the railroads to 
replace uneconomic local train service and thus to speed 
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up their through service, to operate as feeder lines and 
to provide additional service which is evidently desired 
by the public. 

All of this is by no means theoretical. On the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad most of it is in actual practice as re- 
gards both trucks and buses in the terminal areas and 
on the highways. We have taken a financial interest in 
trucking companies and bus lines, not for the purpose 
of restricting their operations, but of co-operating with 
them to our mutual benefit and to improve our joint 
service to the public. I am happy to say, too, that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s co-operative investments in 
these fields of co-ordinated transportation is today a 
paying investment, financially and otherwise. 

I have gone into some details on this subject for two 
reasons: First, because it illustrates the principle which 
should be applied to the co-ordination of other forms of 
transportation and, second, because | would like em- 
phatically to dispel the idea that the sound development 
of motor transportation offers any serious threat to the 
railroads. It does not. If the railroads act intelligently 
they will give to the motor industry their terminal de- 
liveries and if the motor industry acts intelligently it will 
give the longer haul to the railroads. I am sure they will 
be able in that way to give the public cheaper transporta- 
tion without sacrifice to each other. Besides, it would 
be utterly futile for either to think that it or both of 
them could long stand in the way of American industry 
in its necessity to find the most economical distribution 
of its materials and products. 

The fact is that any essential form of transportation 
should not be restricted in its economical sphere of 
activity. It should be permitted to give the public maxi- 
mum service at minimum cost. The process of co- 
ordination is essentially an economic one. 

As you probably know, investment has also been made 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad in the shipping industry 
on the principle that support of lines soundly planned, 
financed and managed and offering a prospect of satis- 
factory returns, is not only good for the railroad but 
good for the public. In other words, the business of the 
railroads is transportation and therefore they should ex- 
tend the scope of their service to all agencies of trans- 
portation in the interest of developing a co-ordinated 
system that will give the public the obvious benefits to 
be derived from it. 


Subsidized Transport an Economic Fallacy 


The economic fallacy of subsidizing artificial water- 
ways through taxation and then denying the railroads 
alone the privilege of using them, although the two 
could be economically co-ordinated, will sooner or later 
be recognized and corrected. There is no souhd basis 
either for barring the railroads from the Great Lakes 
and the coast-wise and intercoastal trade. 

Now as to the progress in the railroad art itself: Al- 
together apart from such developments as electrification 
and more efficient handling of equipment and personnel, 
some striking readjustments are under way or being 
studied with a view to meeting changed requirements. 
Take the motor car industry which has been seeking and 
finding new ways to deliver automobiles. Research has 
already been undertaken to redesign equipment suitable 
to handling automobiles by railroad, cheaper, quicker 
and in better shape than they are now being handled and 
without any loss of rail return. 

We have not yet reached the limit in size of cars and 
trains. Moreover, cost of distribution is still the con- 
trolling factor in American industrial operations. It is 

(Continwed on page 368) 











A View of the Completed Pier, Showing Dock-Side Elevators 


Novel Floor Construction Feature 
of New Pier 


Erie makes first use of new design to permit the building 


of a three-story structure on a foundation 


designed for two stories 


HE Erie Railroad has just completed a new ex- 
7 port pier at New York, and has another under 

construction, which embody a number of unique 
features in pier construction, and, in fact, in general 
building construction where certain of the features are 
equally applicable. The most outstanding of these fea- 
tures is the type of floor system employed, which was 
designed especially to meet the requirements presented 
by piers, of light weight with large load-carrying ca- 
pacity, and speed and economy in construction. 

Both of the new piers are on the New Jersey side of 
the Hudson river, directly opposite New York City, one 
within the limits of Jersey City, and the other in Wee- 
hawken. Both piers are of equal interest in that they 


involve the same general features of construction, but 
in view of the fact that the Weehawken pier, known as 





Looking Up Under the Lower Channelplate Deck of Pier D 
During Construction 


Pier D, is now completed, this article will be confined 
entirely to that pier. This latter pier, which was put in 
service on January 21, was erected complete above its 
foundation in 12 weeks. 


General Description of Pier D 


The Weehawken: pier is a three-story, steel-frame, 
fireproof structure, 738 ft. long by 97 ft. wide, sup- 
ported on untreated timber piles. The main deck of the 
pier consists essentially of two concrete car-delivery and 
trucking platforms, 33 ft. 6 in. wide and at car-floor 
height, separated by two service tracks on 17 ft. centers, 
which extend practically the full length of the building. 
The second and third floors, both of which will be used 
for storage and for the transfer of cargo to and from 
ships, are supported on five rows of I-beam columns, 
spaced 24 ft. center to center, these including the wall 
columns. On the first floor, the center row of columns 
lies between the pier tracks, while the two other rows 
of intermediate columns extend down through the main 
platforms, 9 ft. 6 in. back from the inner edge of the 
platform in each case. 

The pier is entirely enclosed with Armco corrugated 
iron except for large areas of Truscon sectional steel 
sash with pivoted ventilating sections on each floor, 
and numerous Truscon bi-folding, top-hinged swinging 
cargo doors, which are provided at intervals along both 
sides of each floor. The roof of the pier is of the low 
double-pitched type, sloping to each side from the center, 
and is carried by the side wall columns and a single row 
of columns longitudinally through the center. 

While of fireproof construction throughout, the pier 
is equipped on all floors with a pre-action dry-pipe 
sprinkler system and a separate remote-control hydrant 


.system with 12 hose connections, provided as protection 
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to cargo on the pier and to make it possible to secure 
more favorable insurance rates. 

Eight elevators are provided, four within the building 
and four outside. The inside elevators, of which there 
are two on each side of the pier, are of the Otis electric 
type, and of four tons capacity. The outside elevators, 
of which there are also two on each side of the pier, 
are called Dock Side elevators, and are likewise of four 
tons capacity. These latter elevators, which were manu- 
factured by the Colby Steel & Engineering Company, 
Seattle, Wash., are of a type in which the horizontal 
carrying platform moves up and down vertically in a 
tower frame which can itself be moved longitudinally 
along the pier. With this type of elevator, cargo can 
be taken from any of the floors of the pier and placed 
on any deck of a ship, or vice versa, at any stage of tide 
as readily as from one floor of the pier to another. 


Foundations a Limiting Factor 


One of the noticeable contrasts between the Erie’s 
new Pier D and other piers in the New York harbor is 
the fact that it is a three-story structure, whereas the 
other piers are either one or two stories high. The rea- 
son for the general limitation of the piers to two stories 
has‘been solely one of foundations capable of carrying 
iis superimposed loads. With the silt of the Hudson 
River bed extending to considerable depths along both 
the New York and New Jersey waterfronts, piling has 
been used generally for pier foundations, in spite of the 
fact that the load-carrying capacity of individual piles 
is relatively low and, therefore, calls for the unusually 
close spacing of the piles to secure adequate support for 
even a two-story structure of the usual type of con- 
struction. 

As a matter of fact, considering these limiting fac- 
tors, the foundation of Pier D, which was constructed 
in 1929, was designed for a two-story structure of steel 
and concrete construction. To secure adequate support 
for such a structure, approximately 5,000 piles were 
driven, ranging from 80 ft. to 110 ft. in length, and, in 
the clusters to support column loads, were placed as 
close as 2 ft. 6 in. center to center. This close spacing 
was necessary because ‘of the uncertainty of the bear- 
ing power of the individual piles, which extended over a 
considerable range and made it necessary to specify the 
relatively low allowable loading of 15 tons for each pile. 


Plans Changed to Provide Three Stories 


Considerations which arose subsequent to the com- 
pletion of the pier foundation and lower deck, but be- 
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Looking Over the Incompleted Second Deck at Pier D 


fore actual work on the superstructure was started, 
pointed to the desirability of making the pier a three- 
story structure. Study of the situation showed that 
this could be done only by a change in design, employ- 
ing a lighter type of construction than had been con- 
templated in the two-story structure planned. 

In the original plan, the superstructure was to have 
a structural steel frame, corrugated iron siding, a pre- 
cast cement tile roof resting on steel purlins, and a sec- 
ond floor of reinforced concrete, 5% in. thick, carried 
on I-beams, designed for a live loading of 400 lb. per 
sq. ft. Calculations showed that with this type of con- 
struction, the total dead and live loads on each pile 
would be approximately 13 tons, made up primarily of 
the following items: The dead weight of the first deck, 
which had already been constructed, plus a live load of 
500 Ib. per sq. ft. for which this deck was designed; the 
dead load of the roof, which was figured at 25 lb. per 
sq. ft., plus a live load of 40 Ib.; the dead load of the 
second floor, which was figured at 75 lb. per sq. ft., plus 
the live load of 400 Ib. for which it was designed; and 
the weight of the steel in the structural framework. 

With a limit of bearing on the piles of 15 tons and a 
design for a two-story structure which would cause a 
loading of approximately 13 tons per pile, it was ob- 
vious that the design would have to be changed mate- 
rially if it were to be possible to erect a three-story 
structure on the existing foundation. With the first 
deck already constructed for a loading of 500 lb. per 
sq. ft., and structural steelwork accepted as desirable in 
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The Ferrobord Roof Before Coating, Which Saved 
Considerable Weight 


any type of construction to be employed, it was equally 
obvious that in making provision for a third floor and 
at the same time staying within the allowable load per 
pile, the major savings in weight would have to be made 
in the floor and roof construction. 


Battleship Deck Construction Considered 


In recognition of this fact, therefore, in considering 
a three-story structure, battleship deck construction 
was considered for both the roof and the second and 
third floors, the floors to be designed for live loadings 
of 300 lb. and 200 Ib. per sq. ft. respectively, and the 
roof for the same live loading of 40 lb. In this design 
the roof was to consist of 30-in. by 3/16-in. steel plates, 
welded or riveted to 5-in. I-beam purlins on 2 ft. 6 in. 
centers, and covered with Celotex and built-up roofing. 
The third floor was to be made up of 24-in. by 5/16-in. 
floor plates, welded or riveted to 8-in. I-beam joists on 
2.ft. centers, and the second floor was to consist of 24- 
in. by %-in. plates welded or riveted to 10-in. CB I- 
beams on 2 ft. centers. Both floors were to be provided 
with a 114-in. wearing surface of asphalt mastic. With 
this type of construction, the dead load of the roof was 
cut to 16 lb. per sq. ft., which, with a live load of 40 Ib., 
gave a total load of 56 lb. per sq. ft., the dead load of 
the third floor amounted to 37 lb. per sq. ft., which, with 
a live load of 200 Ib., gave a total load of 237 Ib. per sq. 
ft.; and the dead load of the second floor amounted to 
41 lb. per sq. ft., which, with a live load of 300 Ib., gave 
a total load of 341 Ib. per sq. ft. 

Thus it will be seen that, comparing the two-story 
structure as planned with the three-story structure using 
battleship deck construction in the roof and upper 
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floors, whereas the combined live and dead loads of the 
roof and second floor of the first type of construction 
was 540 lb. per sq. ft., the combined live and dead 
loads of the roof and the second and third floors of the 
battleship construction totaled only 634 Ib. per sq. ft., 
an increase in weight per ft. of only 94 lb. This in- 
crease was permissible since figured into the building 
as a whole, it gave a loading of only 14.5 tons per 
pile, or within the allowable limit of 15 tons per pile. 

The problem of erecting the three-story structure on 
a foundation intended originally for a two-story struc- 
ture had been met in the battleship deck construction, 
but the main drawback to this design was the high cost 
of the extensive riveting or welding which it involved. 
Furthermore, there was an element of uncertainty as to 
just how this type of floor system would act under heavy 
loads, particularly concentrated loads which might ex- 
ceed the allowable maximum. 


New Type Floor System Adopted 


While consideration was being given to these matters, 
a new type of floor construction was suggested to the 
Erie, which permitted a three-story structure and prom- 
ised a number of advantages and economies over the 
battleship deck construction. Study of this construc- 
tion led to its adoption and use in both the second and 
third floors, while the steel plate construction planned 
for the roof gave way to the use of Truscon Ferrobord 
to reduce its dead weight. 

The new type floor system consists essentially of a 
series of channelplate sections, newly designed, which 
are pressed from open hearth steel plates of varying 
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First Floor Plan of Pier D 


thickness into a shape resembling a channel, but with 
their tops, or broadest surfaces, arched to provide a 
standard crown height of 34 in. These channelplates, 
which are shown clearly in the accompanying illustra- 
tions, are laid adjacent to each other, with their con- 
cave surfaces downward, which brings the webs of ad- 
joining plates together. The double webs thus formed 
are bolted together and, with their respective flanges 
form I-beam sections at intervals corresponding with 
the width of the plates. The channelplates are car- 
ried at their ends on the girders of the structural sup- 
porting frame provided, to which their lower flanges 
are bolted, riveted or welded. The wearing surface 
over the channelplates may be of concrete reinforced 
with steel mesh, asphalt mastic, or other suitable ma- 
terial, applied in each case directly to the channelplate 
construction. 


Details of Floor Design Used 


In the application of this new type floor system to the 
second and third floors of Pier D, the channelplates dif- 
fer slightly in section because of the different live load 
imposed on each floor, but in both cases they are 18 ft. 
long and are riveted at their ends to the girders of the 
supporting framework. In the case of the second floor, 
the plates are % in. thick, 19 in. wide, and 9 in. deep. 
with 31%4-in. flanges, while in the third floor construc- 
tion, because ef the lighter live load for which it was 
designed, the plates are %4 in thick, 24 in. wide and onl 
8 in. deep. In both cases, however, the individual plates 
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are crowned % in., and adjacent plates are bolted to- 
gether by nine 5%-in. bolts spaced equally. At the ends 
of abutting channelplates, directly over their support- 
ing girders, end stiffeners are provided which consist 
essentially of curved channel pieces, about 4 in. wide, 
which are held up under the inverts of the plates by be- 
ing riveted to one of the plates. 

To meet the variations from standard construction 
which occurred about columns, in corners, about floor 
openings and along walls, a number of special con- 
struction details were involved. At many points the 
standard plates had to be notched to fit, practically all 
oi this notching or cutting, however, having been done 
in the shop during fabrication. Other construction de- 
tails involved filler plates for closing in narrow spaces 
between series of standard channelplates or between 
outside channelplates and the side walls, and side and 
end curb angles, riveted to the top faces of the plates 
at the side and end walls, and around floor openings, to 
retain the edges of the wearing surface provided. 

In both upper floors the channelplates were covered 
with Johns-Manville asphalt mastic, industrial type 
flooring, having a maximum depth of 2 in. over the re- 
cessions between plates and a minimum thickness of 
114 in. over the crowns of the plates. This mastic was 
put on at 400 deg. F., in three applications, by hand 
tools. 


New Flooring Offered Advantages 


With the channelplate type of construction, the dead 
weight per square foot of the third floor is 40 lb. and 
that of the second floor, 44 lb., as compared with the 
dead weight figured for these floors, using battleship 
deck construction, of 37 lb. and 41 lb. This slightly in- 
creased weight per foot for the channelplate construc- 
tion was brought about by the increased amount of as- 
phalt mastic used with this type of construction over 
the uniform 114-in. course planned over the flat steel 
plate construction. 

In addition to its quality of lightness, the channel- 
plate construction afforded a number of other advan- 
tages, among which were simplicity and uniformity of 
sections, speed of erection and economy. One of the 
most favorable advantages of this construction was that 
it could be built up as fast as its supporting framework 
and without the use of temporary formwork or shoring. 
This not only resulted in fast and economical erection, 
but allowed clear space beneath each floor for the work 
of other trades. Along the same line, inasmuch as the 
channelplates provided a closed working floor as fast 
as set in place, access to each floor for further construc- 
tion operations was immediate, and furthermore, the 
solidified floor provided a factor of safety for all work- 
men operating above or below it. 


Roof Structure Lightened 


The roof construction adopted in place of the battle- 
ship deck considered, consists of Truscon 20-gage Fer- 
robord on 9-in. channel purlins spaced 7 ft. center to 
center. This is insulated with 14 in. of Celotex, on top 
of which is a Barrett built-up tar and gravel roof coat- 
ing. Through this type of construction, the dead load 
of the roof was cut from the 16 lb. per sq. ft. in the 
battleship deck design, to 8 Ib. per sq. ft. This 50 per 
cent reduction in the dead weight of the roof structure 
countered the slightly increased weight of the channel- 
plate floor system over the battleship deck design, with 
the net result that the total load per pile under the type 
of construction adopted was about the same as in the 
case of the battleship deck construction, or approxi- 
mately 14.5 tons. 
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All of the work in connection with the new pier 
was carried out under the direction of G. S. Fanning, 
chief engineer of the Erie, assisted by F. A. Howard, 
engineer of structures, A. M. Knowles, assistant en- 
gineer of structures, Graham King, architect, and C. 
H. Splitstone, superintendent of construction. The ac- 
tual work at the pier was under the direction of H. A. 
Pasman, resident engineer. The channelplate floor con- 
struction was designed and fabricated by the Truscon 
Steel Company, which is now marketing this type of 
flooring generally, but actual erection was done by Foley 
Brothers, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., who were the general 
contractors on the work. 


Freight Car Loading 


WaAsHINGToN, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in tlie week ended 
R January 31 amounted to 719,281 cars, an in- 

crease of a little over 3,000 cars as compared 
with the week before but a decrease of 179,554 cars as 
compared with the corresponding week of last year and 
of 227,873 cars as compared with 1929. Reductions 
were reported as compared with both years from all 
districts and as to all commodity classifications. The 
largest decreases as compared with last year were in the 
loading ef coal, which was off 68,797 cars, and in mis- 
cellaneous freight, which was off 59,202 cars. The sum- 
mary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, jemears 31, 1931 
1931 
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The freight car surplus for the week ended January 
24 averaged 650,003 cars, including 348,755 box cars, 
230,797 coal cars, 29,228 stock cars and 14,674 refriger- 
ator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended January 31 totaled 46,604 cars, a decrease 
from the previous week of 1,009 cars and a decrease 
from the same week last year of 12,471 cars. 
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Greater Efficiency 


HERE was a time, not so long ago, when a loco- 


in Railway Service * 
motive was considered in the same class as an ani- 


By D. L. Forsythe} 
| mated being, such as horse or an ox, with a cer- 


tain number of hours allotted to it as a day’s work. It 
is only recently that operating and mechanical officers 
have realized that the locomotive is simply a machine 
and, if in good condition, can be operated indefinitely 
under certain conditions. It has been demonstrated on 
the St. Louis-San Francisco that a locomotive in good 
condition and properly handled can produce as many 
ton-miles in one month as it formerly did in three 
months. In other words, proper conditioning and 
handling of locomotives will increase locomotive effi- 
ciency, which is a decided factor in transportation effi- 
ciency. Please understand I don’t mean that you can 
take any old locomotive and run it from hell to break- 
fast, but I do mean that you can take a modern loco- 
motive and put it in such condition (water conditions 
permitting) that you can run it a month without bring- 
ing it into the barn to be curried down, fed and laid 
to rest preparatory for the next day’s work. 

I have often wondered if the locating engineers on 
some railroads ever realize that it is cheaper to pump 
the water to the top of the hill and locate tanks there, 
instead of putting the tanks along the river banks and 
in the valleys where locomotives must stop at a low 
elevation and then drag up the hill with a tonnage 
train. If the tanks could be located on top of the hills, 
time and fyel would be saved. There are many fac- 
tors in efficient railroading, and the proper location of 
water tanks and coaling stations is one of them. 


Long Runs Demand Modern Locomotives 


The Northern Pacific ran a locomotive in freight 
service 1,897 miles from Seattle, Wash., to the Twin 
Cities, Minn., without cutting the locomotive off the 
train. 

The Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific are running 
passenger locomotives from El] Paso, Tex., to Los An- 
geles, Cal., 815 and 888 miles, respectively, without 
changing locomotives. 

The Illinois Central is running locomotives from New 
Orleans, La., to Chicago, a distance of 922 miles, with- 
out changing power ; the Canadian National, 801 miles; 
the Boston & Maine, 338 miles, as far as they can go. 

The Frisco, in 1927, ran a Mikado freight locomotive, 
No. 4100, between Kansas City, Mo., and Birmingham, 
Ala., 735 miles, or a total of 2,900 miles without knock- 
ing the fire. This locomotive, a coal burner, was op- 
erated over six subdivisions, 24 crews being used. 

In 1929 the Frisco ran locomotive No. 4113 24 days, 
making 7,350 miles between Kansas City and Birming- 
ham without knocking the fire. 

In August, 1930, the Frisco ran a locomotive 9,743 
miles in 31 days between Kansas City and Birmingham. 
This is a Mikado type locomotive, No. 4213, built by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 1930. This locomo- 
tive was under steam continuously 740 hours without 
having the fire knocked. It had 80 different crews and 


* Excerpts from a paper entitled ‘‘Further Possibilities of Efficiency in 


Railroad Transportation,” presented before the St. Louis Railway Club, 
January 10, 1931, 

+ The author is general road foreman of engines, St. Louis-San Francisco 
with headquarters at Springfield, Mo. 
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handled an average of 2,661 tons during the time the 
locomotive was running the full month of August. 

These tests of the Frisco were made with three ob- 
jectives in view: First, to prove definitely that a freight 
locomotive could be run for an entire calender month 
without the flues getting stopped up to such an extent 
as to impair the steaming qualities. Second, to see if a 
freight locomotive could be run without having the 
fires knocked and the boiler washed out from one fed- 
eral inspection to the next. Third, to see if the engine 
would steam as well at the completion of the trip of 
31 days as it did the first trip. Only the most up-to- 
date locomotive, properly-operated, could stand this 
kind of service with different grades of fuel and using 
several kinds of water. 

A check-up on the saving of locomotives on trunk 
lines out of Chicago shows that 60 locomotives are do- 
ing the work of 110 formerly used. The non-produc- 
tive time of locomotives has been materially decreased 
and will further decrease. 

Many economies have been worked out in the past 
few years, but the operating officer of the future should 
be conversant with every phase of railroading not only 
to move a large number of tons per train, but to move 
it at high speed. Intensive use of the modern power 
plants on wheels is what will be expected of the rail- 
roads of the future. 

Great accomplishments will be made in the future and 
at no distant day 2,000 to 3,000 miles will be made 
without changing power at intermediate terminals. 
Locomotive tanks will be built to hold 30,000 gal. of 
water and 30 tons of coal, and possibly 8,000 gal. of fuel 
oil. Stopping under 100 miles for coal or water will be 
as obsolete as the saturated locomotives with oil cups 
and melted tallow for lubrication. 

Locomotive builders have always appreciated sug- 
gestions and help from railroad supervisors. The sug- 
gestions made to the builders and their ready and hearty 
co-operation together with their knowledge of how the 
locomotives should be built is producing new motive 
power that can be kept in active service and that offers 
a field of greater economies in railroad transportation. 
What the locomotives of the future will be we don’t 
know, but we do know the improvements that have been 
made in the past 10 years in the design and construc- 
tion of locomotives will be an incentive for the keenest 
minds in the mechanical departments to perfect the loco- 
motive still further into a more efficient and economical 
machine. 


Supervision the Key to Performance 


As yet I have said very little about the human ele- 
ment which is the most important factor. It makes no 
difference how efficiently water is converted into steam 
in a locomotive boiler, if the man on the right side does 
not use this steam as he would use his money, all the 
savings in coal and locomotive design is wasted. This is 
no reflection on the present-day engineman, but we 
know there are some of us in every rank of life that 
can do one job better than the rest of us, due per- 
haps to better training. Give the other fellow the same 
training, or experience, or opportunity that the first 
one has and the chances are he will duplicate the first 
fellow’s work. 

This, then. means supervision. There is not a man 
on any railroad on any job that cannot absorb a little 
information from someone else. Therefore, if the su- 
pervisor is properly trained, and if he, in turn, imparts 
the additional knowledge gained through this training to 
the other fellow, it won’t be long until every man under 
him will be an expert in his particular line. 
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A Steel Refrigerator Car Built for Solid Carbon Dioxide Refrigeration 
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Transporting Perishables With 
“Dry-lce” 


Progress in development of refrigerator cars has arrived at 


stage where commercial use is practicable 


By C. L. Jones 


Vice-President, Drylce Corporation of America, New York 


HE DryIce Corporation of America and the Ameri- 

can Car & Foundry Company have co-operated in 

testing and developing refrigerator cars for use 
with Dry-Ice. This development has involved the con- 
struction of several cars. 

The first solid carbon dioxide ever produced and 
sold commercially as such was marketed by the DryIce 
Corporation of America in 1925, Between that time 
and this, the market has been extended by the develop- 
ment and introduction of methods pioneered by this 
company for the use of the product in the truck trans- 
portation of ice cream, fish and meat and in carton 
shipment of ice cream, frozen products, meat and ber- 
ries. In addition a number of minor uses have been de- 
veloped commercially, and a number of additional uses 
have been developed and held in reserve pending the 
time when, it is hoped, the volume of the product mar- 
keted may justify even wider distribution and lower 
prices than at present. 

Chemically, Dry-Ice is merely solid carbon dioxide, 
COs, the same healthful gas used in carbonating bever- 
ages. It is intensely cold, approximately —109 deg. F. 
and evaporates without residue to form about 500 vol- 


* Abstract of a paper presented at a meeting of the American Fruit and 
Vegetable Shipping Association, held at Chicago, January 20, 1931. 
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umes of cold COs gas per volume of Dry-Ice. Its com- 


mercial application rests entirely on the recognition of 
its peculiar properties, and their employment in com- 
mercial structures te take advantage of these properties 
in generating values of time, convenience, quality, or re- 
sult sufficient to justify a cost per pound much higher 
than water ice. 

Thus, the carbon-dioxide gas evolved in its evapora- 
tion has a heat conductivity about 40 per cent less than 
that of air, and, properly used, this is an important 
factor in many uses of Dry-Ice in reducing the amount 
of heat entering various structures, and thus reducing 


the amount of Dry-Ice required. 
Effect of the Gas on Perishables 


The gas has specific effects on many fruits, vegetables 
and flowers quite aside from refrigeration. A research 
fellowship supported by DryIce Corporation at Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research has made a 
study of many products at various temperatures in vary- 
ing concentrations of carbon dioxide gas. Some of the 
results of this work were summarized in a paper by 
N. C. Thornton, published in Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, November, 1930, on “Carbon-Dioxide 


Storage of Fruits, Vegetables and Flowers.” 
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These results need not be reviewed in detail here. 
In a general way at some concentration, varying with 
the product treated, definite benefits from COs: are ob- 
served. Respiration of the tissues is retarded, often 
slowing down to 50 per cent of normal with as little as 
10 to 15 per cent COs. 

A further effect of such proper concentrations is to 
keep down the growth of molds and bacteria, and to 
prolong the storage life of many fruits and vegetables 
without injurious after effects. Mere mention of the 
work of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and of the British Food Investigation Board on COz 
gas storage of apples will probably be sufficient support 
of the general statement that proper concentrations of 
COs are helpful to some products. 

A more spectacular demonstration may be taken from 
Thornton’s work, where 5 to 15 per cent carbon dioxide 
prolonged the salable life of cut roses under strictly 
comparable conditions from three to seven days,—over 
100 per cent increase in shelf life. The results obtained 
were consistent for a range of temperatures from 33 
deg. F. to 50 deg. F. and for at least three distinct 
varieties of roses. 

It was found that for each product tested, there is 
some concentration of carbon dioxide above which this 
gas is definitely injurious, producing different forms of 
breakdown of the fruits and vegetables, which are of 
no interest whatever in commercial refrigeration with 
Dry-Ice except insofar as they indicate what concentra- 
tion of COz must be avoided. 

The idea of transport equipment refrigerated with 
Dry-Ice is no longer novel. Over 1,500 Dry-Ice trucks 
in service in the ice cream and meat industries are suffi- 
cient proof that Dry-Ice under favorable economic con- 
ditions is a satisfactory transportation refrigerant. 


The Dry-Ice Refrigerator Car 


Following what has been said it will probably be ap- 
parent, that the problem of introducing a Dry-Ice re- 
frigerator car divides itself into four problems: 


1—Satisfactory refrigeration must be delivered under 
sufficiently close temperature control in a practical and 
dependable car. 
2—Such refrigeration must be delivered conveniently at a 
competitive cost, all collateral advantages considered. 
Up to this point the problem is much the same for any 
novel method of refrigerated transport—mechanical or 
otherwise. 
3—The concentration of CO: must be dependably and sim- 
ply controlled to produce the greatest benetit: 
a—In insulating the product carried and thus decreas- 
ing the amount of refrigerant or insulation required. 
b—In slowing down respiration, thus making it pos- 
sible to transport products in equally good condition 
at higher temperatures than heretofore. 
c—In preserving the product carried and preventing 
growth of molds and other undesirable changes. 
4—The finished car must be so exploited that there is a 
minimum disturbance in the status quo in the methods 
and organizations involved in the ownership and serv- 
icing of standard water-iced cars. 


A steel refrigerator car was constructed in the spring 
of 1930 in the Chicago shops of the American Car & 
Foundry Company. This car has since been contin- 
uously engaged in hauling test loads of various prod- 
ucts, principally meat, eggs, ice cream and frozen prod- 
ucts, for the purpose of accurhulating practical 
experience in the use of the car before proceeding fur- 
ther with the introduction of such cars. This car is 
a 40-ft. refrigerator car of approximately standard 
inside dimensions, but heavily insulated with 7 in. of 
DryZero insulation. Its outer steel shell has been ef- 
fectively gas proofed by methods developed in the con- 
struction of earlier experimental cars. 
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The Dry-Ice is contained in two heavily insulated 
metal bunkers at the upper ends of the car, which in- 
clude in their construction radiators for cooling the 
atmosphere of the car. These bunkers are gas-tight 
and provided with an effective and proved means of 
introducing into the lading space only the amount of 
carbon-dioxide gas found most advantageous for the 
particular lading carried, or if desired, for excluding 
the gas from the lading altogether. 

Close temperature control is established by means of 
a thermostatically-operated damper, which controls the 
circulation of air through the radiators. The bunkers 
will carry a charge of 3,000 lb. of Dry-Ice, sufficient to 
refrigerate the car for from 6 to 15 days, depending on 
other conditions, without re-icing. 


Results of Tests 


The results during six months continuous operation 
of this car have been uniformly successful and promis- 
ing, except for a single run early in the program be- 
fore the problem of controlling carbon-dioxide concen- 
tration had been fully solved. In this run the lading 
was sold without difficulty in the market despite some 
coloration due to improper concentrations of carbon 
dioxide. 

In all runs temperature control has been satisfactory. 
In the best runs, temperatures from top to bottom of 
the load after the first 10 hours were maintained con- 
stant within plus or minus 3 deg. F. for 11 days. In 
the worst, temperature variations within the load were 
less than plus or minus 5 deg. F. Temperatures main- 
tained have been adjusted to meet the desires of ship- 
pers, and have ranged from +40 deg. F. in a typical 
unfrozen load to —20 deg F. in an extreme case of 
frozen-product transportation. 

Passing to the second point—that of cost and con- 
venience. Test loads are being hauled for a flat charge 
of $12.00 per day under refrigeration, with a minimum 
charge of $48.00, including the necessary Dry-Ice for 
precooling the car, and providing sufficient margin of 
safety to allow for reasonable delay in transit. 

The development of the use of Dry-Ice in other fields 
has now extended to the point where these rates can be 
and are regularly offered to shippers in certain districts 
at a profit. The rate at which such service may be and 
will be extended to other districts and still further re- 
duced in price seems to be largely a function of the 
rate at which the use of Dry-Ice for all purposes in- 
creases. The main factor influencing present prices for 
the product is the small volume it has hitherto been pos- 
sible to market. The development and introduction of 
new equipment for using Dry-Ice for any purpose is 
unfortunately a time-consuming process, and the total 
volume sold in any year is strictly limited by the equip- 
ment and methods in actual use to absorb it. Regard- 
less of process, location, idle hopes or other factors, 
much lower prices are sound only through steady, or- 
derly progress in the introduction of such new equip- 
ment and methods. 

It is, however, literally true that the volume of solid 
COz business made possible if 25 per cent of the fruit 
and vegetable shipments made by members of your as- 
sociation moved under Dry-Ice refrigeration, would 
make Dry-Ice refrigerator-car costs in some localities 
strictly competitive with water-ice costs, without claim- 
ing credit for advantages due to superior refrigeration 
or beneficial effect of COs gas. 

As to effective control of carbon-dioxide concentra- 
tions to obtain maximum benefit and insure against any 
possible damage from improper concentrations, it will 
be sufficient to state that the groundwork for the solu- 
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tion has been laid by the published work of Boyce 
Thompson Institute, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, British Food Investigation Board, and 
others. The DryIce Corporation in co-operation with 
shippers is making conservative practical experiments 
on carload test shipments of fruits and vegetables in 
co-operation with shippers to reduce these results to 
practice on a commercial scale. Should they prove 
fully successful, Dry-Ice will be desirable from other 
points of view than its merit as a source of refrigera- 
tion. If not, the method at the worst will have to take 
its place in the lists in competition with other refriger- 
ating schemes on the basis of its merit as a refriger- 
ation procedure based on cost, convenience, and re- 
sults, 


Introduction of New Methods 


As to the sound and conservative introduction of a 
new method in a field that has made such tremendous 
forward strides in the past 20 years with the use of a 
cheap, universally available, and more or less satisfac- 
tory refrigerant—water ice—it must be confessed that 
a dilemma is presented. As is often the case with new 
developments it appears that Dry-Ice car refrigeration 
can show advantages for the carriers and car owners 
only if widely used, and on the other hand will be wide- 
ly used only if the advantages are first proved. 

Nevertheless, a steady and orderly increase in ton- 
nage of Dry-Ice sold annually for purposes entirely 
foreign to car refrigeration encourages the hope that 
sufficient volume may yet develop to improve local 
availability and reduce prices to a more attractive level. 
No substantial increase in volume sold for car refrig- 
eration, however, can possibly come into being quickly. 

In the meantime, it will be the policy of the DryIce 
Corporation to continue its test program, and to push 
aggressively the use of these cars only where the merit 
and fundamental soundness of their use is first proved 
by test shipments, and at such times and to the extent 
that all parties directly involved in a given case are con- 
vinced that their use will render an improved and de- 
pendable service to the shipper at a cost commensurate 
with the results produced. Railroads have not as yet 
had any occasion to take any position in regard to the 
method, but it is to be presumed that they will accept 
any development which benefits the shipper, and whose 
introduction is accomplished along sound economic lines 
without unnecessary attacks upon existing practice 
where such practices are fully satisfactory. 





‘long the Gothard Railway in. Switzerland, Near the Village of 
Giornico 
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Western Railway Club 


Talks Air Conditioning 
HE regular monthly meeting of the Western Rail- 
way Club, held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 

Monday evening, January 19, was devoted exclu- 
sively to a consideration of the subject of air condition- 
ing. President L. R. Wink, Chicago & North Western, 
introduced C. T. Ripley, chief mechanical engineer of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, who presided over 
the meeting. The principal speaker was L. L. Lewis, 
secretary of the Carrier Engineering Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J., who discussed the effects of air conditioning 
upon the human system. He said that air conditioning 
is not new, but was first applied in a large theatre in 
1922, and subsequently in theatres, banks, stores, public 
buildings, and railway equipment. Mr. Lewis main- 
tained that air conditioning has now reached the stage 
where it. may be classified as an art, with a wealth of 
exact information and data available for the solution 
of any special installation problems encountered. His 
paper was illustrated with numerous informative charts 
and diagrams, shown by means of lantern slides. 

Following the principal speaker, F. A. Isaacson, en- 
gineer of car construction of the Santa Fe, discussed the 
application of the Carrier air conditioning system to 
Santa Fe diner No. 1418 (described beginning on page 
362 of the August 23 issue of Railway Age.) Mr. 
Isaacson said that this car has been in regular service 
since last July without any failure of the air condition- 
ing system and with marked success under the most ad- 
verse conditions as regards temperature and humidity. 
He stated that, in winter, a Vapor system heating unit 
is placed adjacent to the temporarily non-operated Aero- 
fin cooling coils, and warm air is circulated through the 
same system which cools the air in summer. The effec- 
tiveness of this heating system is such that it is seldom 
necessary to use the customary side-wall heating coils. 
On the Santa Fe diner, the air-conditioning system is 
required for cooling during almost six months of the 
year and for heating during much of the balance. The 
system is, therefore, used on practically an all-year- 
round basis. Provision is made, however, for auto- 
matic shutting down of the ammonia compressor and 
power-consuming equipment when not actually needed, 
in the interests of economy. 

Mr. Isaacson said that the Santa Fe air-conditioned 
diner was intentionally designed with ample weight and 
capacity to assure successful and reliable operation of 
the initial installation, and that substantial savings in 
weight and cost may be expected in subsequent cars 
equipped. With the weight and cost suitably reduced, 
he predicted a general, increased use of air-conditioned 
equipment. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Isaacson 
referred to air-conditioned equipment already built or in 
prospect by the Baltimore & Ohio, the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas and the Pullman Company. 

A. E. Voigt, car lighting engineer of the Santa Fe, 
discussed air conditioning from the point of view of 
maintenance, based on experience with the Santa Fe 
diner. He said that this car has made 75,752 miles, 
with a maintenance cost of only $305, as of Jan. 8, 
1931. A regular program of cleaning, inspection, tests, 
adjustments and lubrication has been developed, as out- 
lined by Mr. Voigt, and is largely responsible for the 
freedom from failure and satisfactory performance of 
the equipment. Studies of the wear of the gear and 
pinion drive to the generators indicates a probable life 
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up to 290,000 miles, but Mr. Voigt said that he be- 
lieved belt-drive could be used satisfactorily, since the 
power requirements are least during the winter time 
when belt-drive usually gives the most trouble. Mr. 
Voigt said that, up to the present, no air or ammonia 
leaks have been detected in the system and that it has 
not been found necessary to re-charge the battery equip- 
ment at terminals. 

Additional discussion at the meeting indicated that 
the initial cooling of the Santa Fe car, which has been 
exposed to excessively high temperatures while stand- 
ing in coach yards, takes only about 15 minutes and 
when the car is running through desert country, the 
ammonia compressor and power-driven equipment are 
in operation only about 50 to 60 per cent of the time. 


Senate Committee Report 
on Railroad Consolidations 


WasHIncToN, D. C. 


ENATOR James Couzens, of Michigan, chairman 
S of the Senate committee on interstate commerce, 
on February 10 furnished one example of a Sen- 
atorial investigation carried on without fuss, feathers or 
hearings, apparently without embarrassment to any one, 
and also, so far as can be ascertained, without having dis- 
tracted the attention of any senator to any great extent 
from other pressing problems. His committee met on 
that day to learn all about the elaborate study and in- 
vestigation the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, had been authorized and directed to 
’ make, by a resolution adopted by the Senate just before 
its adjournment last year, into the matter of consolida- 
tion and unificatton of railroad properties and the effect 
of such consolidations and unifications upon the public 
interest. The committee was to report to the Senate the 
results of its studies and investigation, including such 
recommendations for legislation as it deems advisable, 
and $5,000 was appropriated for the expense of the 
investigation. 

The investigation was carried on by one William C. 
Green, special counsel for the committee, who prepared 
a “preliminary” report of 217 printed pages and a nice 
summary of 44 pages, including three pages of conclu- 
sions, further summarized in conclusion No. 21 as fol- 
lows: “That a study of the records, hearings, and experi- 
ence of the past ten years does not disclose a situation 
requiring in the public interest further encouragement of 
a comprehensive program of consolidation as contem- 
plated by the transportation act. That regulatory legis- 
lation should be continued or enacted giving the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission full control of permis- 
sable unifications.” 

Copies of this report were furnished to the committee 
members for their confidential study so that they might 
be prepared to consider and possibly vote on the report 
at the meeting and when they assembled they found the 
walls of the committee room decorated with large maps 
illustrating various proposed railway mergers. However, 
it seemed that none of the senators had had time to read 
the report, or at least with sufficient intensity to be pre- 
pared to discuss it, so the committee talked about a radio 
bill instead and Chairman Couzens was authorized to 
release the consolidation report for publication and to 
have a thousand copies of it printed, which perhaps will 
suit his purpose, although he emphasized that as it stands 
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it is but the report of the special counsel and must not be 
taken as representing the views of the committee. Asked 
when the committee might meet again to consider the 
matter he said that it had adjourned to meet at the call 
of the chairman. 

A good deal of the edge of the report was taken off 
by the fact that some one furnished copies of the proposed 
conclusions written by Mr. Green to certain newspapers 
which printed them in full while the report was still 
supposed to be in a confidential state, and before any one 
knew whether they would also represent the views of 
any senator except Mr. Couzens. It was assumed that at 
least they would not make him violently angry. Some of 
the newspaper stories attempted to inject some interest 
into the matter by giving the impression that the report 
was adverse to the four-system plan for grouping the 
eastern railroads which President Hoover announced 
some time ago but which has not yet reached the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in any formal way. The 
report does include some reference to the latest “four- 
system” plan of the eastern railroads but says that suffi- 
cient time has not been available in which to complete a 
study of it. 

The report consists largely of quotations from vari- 
ous writers who have analyzed the various steps toward 
railroad unification that have been taken and from the 
testimony of witnesses at hearings before Congressional 
committees. It contains a fairly comprehensive review 
of the history of the subject and analyses of the numer- 
ous bills that have been introduced in Congress and even 
reported on by committees for the purpose of amending 
and making more workable the provisions of the present 
consolidation law. It discusses the present law as if its 
principal and almost only purpose was to take care of 
weak short lines and expresses the opinion that in view 
of the opposition of the stronger roads to the acquisi- 
tion of unprofitable weak roads “there exists no reason- 
able ground for belief that the weak road problem will 
be solved by a policy of consolidation.’’ Apparently the 
policy of the commission in this respect and the agree- 
ments made by most of the applicants for authority for 
unification in the last year or so to take over such lines 
as the commission shall allocate to them had not been 
brought to the attention of the author. 

Some of the conclusions proposed are that if consoli- 
dation legislation is to be continued, provison should be 
made for the protection of the employees and for the 
regulation of holding companies and that additional 
legislation and amendments as to procedure, of the char- 
acter set out in S. 668, the Fess bill, should be adopted. 
The Fess bill has been before the committee for a long 
time since it received any attention. 

The report is somewhat handicapped when it comes to 
the discussion of the effect of the unifications already 
made as it states that “no conclusion can be drawn from 
statistics of roads acquired as to effects of consolidation 
on weak roads because of individual conditions, brief 
time of operation since acquisition, or because since ac- 
quisition separate returns have not been made.” 


THE NoRWEGIAN STATE RAILWAys are constructing a new 
railway bridge across the Sarpsfossen, Department of Com- 
merce reports state. The bridge, which will have a total length 
of 200 meters (656 feet), will consist of three large spans across 
the water and several smaller spans on shore. The cost is esti- 
mated at about 240,000 kroner (about $64,000) and the work 
is to be completed by May 1, 1931, in view of the new train 
schedule which will go into effect on May 15. When the struc- 
ture is completed it will be possible to employ heavier locomo- 
tives enabling through express trains to attain a greater speed 
than heretofore. 
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Transfers of Lading Reduce 


Railways in the Toledo Terminal 
adopt a consistent policy 


By L. C. Reddish, 


Secretary, Toledo Association of 
Railroad Superintendents 


ROM an average of 720 transfers of lad- 
ing monthly in 1920, the railways enter- 
ing Toledo, Ohio, have co-operated to re- 
duce this expensive practice, with such good 
effect that the monthtly average for the first 
nine months of 1930 was only 42 cars. In 
September, 1930 a particularly excellent rec- 
ord was made. Of a total interchange of 
96,963 loads, the lading of only 23 cars was 
transferred, or at the rate of one transfer for 
each 4,216 loaded cars delivered in inter- 
change. 
The question of transfer of lading has been 
one of great importance and concern to To- 
ledo railroads by reason of the heavy inter- 
change of freight cars at that point. Of the 17 steam 
roads and 4 interurban electric lines interchanging car- 


load traffic through this terminal, all but two, the New 


York Central and the Pennsylvania (Detroit Branch) 
terminate here. 

With an average monthly interchange of over 100,000 
carloads, much of which traffic originates at and is des- 
tined to points some distance from Toledo, it is quite 
natural that the car inspector of the receiving line may 
expect to find many and varied causes for holding up 
cars in defective condition; unquestionably he is ex- 
pected to find every evidence of physical unfitness of a 
car to continue its journey via his line, and an over- 
cautious or ultra-zealous attitude of such employee 
might easily result in an excessive, unreasonable or un- 
justified number of loads being held up. 

Such a situation seemed to have arisen after the close 
of Federal control when the railroads were again being 
operated by their respective owners, and freight equip- 





Transfer Records, 1920-1930 


No. loads 
Average transferred 
Average No. loads No. loads per 
delivered in transferred 1,000 loads 
Year interchange per mo. per mo. interchanged 
TROO beetnas.s ewes Records not available 720 sake 
(7 Mo. only) 
Lt ae a Records not available 632 ei 
i 2 Re ee ne Records not available 546 ae 
TPEE | whweiewm aesves 104482 720 6.89 
(8 Mo. only) 
BAL a ecaraG ececols 99493 391 3.93 
PRES os eratuele ewes 109302 178 1.63 
ROAR ead Somweas Records not available 151 =e 
ee: ee SO as 117903 117 99 
A ee ee 7 117255 . 99 .84 
rr aes 123568 86 -69 
BO 5.6004 ead 101815 42 41 


(9 Mo. only) 





ment generally was not in good physical condition. Con- 
fronted with not only the initial expense of transfer, 
but also with the subsequent expense arising through 
claims, dissatisfied shippers, etc., the need for sound and 
sane corrective measures was recognized and action was 
accordingly taken by the mechanical department repre- 
sentatives, through the Toledo Association of Car Inter- 
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The New Maumee Bridge Speeds Interchange 


change Inspection, and by the operating department 
representatives, through the Toledo Association of Rail- 
road Superintendents. The results obtained are clearly 
shown by the foregoing table. 


How It Was Done 


In explaining the steps taken to eliminate all unnec- 
essary transfers, it should first be understood that the 
Toledo Association of Car Interchange Inspection, con- 
sisting of a representative of the mechanical department 
ef each road, functions through the paid services of a 
chief interchange inspector with necessary assistants and 
office force. This organization supervises, under me- 
chanical rules, all service having to do with the inspec- 
tion, repair, transfer, etc., of cars. One of the rules 
of the association is that the receiving line cannot 
charge the delivering line for transfer of lading unless 
such action is authorized by a transfer order issued 
by the chief interchange inspector. 

Monthly statements were rendered by the superin- 
tendents’ association showing the number of transfer 
orders issued to and against each road. With the details 
thus brought in comparative form to the attention of 
the supervisory officers of both departments, added in- 
terest and increased supervision were promoted. The 
chief interchange inspector became more exacting and 
less liberal in the issuance of transfer orders; some 
time later the interchange association authorized the 
appointment of a rotating committee of three, which 
would eventually involve the service of each member 
of the association, whose duty it was occasionally to 
visit the yards of all member roads to view the cars 
held for transfer or repair and to pass upon the judg- 
ment of the chief interchange inspector or his assistants 
in issuing or denying transfer orders. The policy thus 
established and practiced on each road was: 


First: Run the car if safe to do so, consideration being given 
to the nature of the defect and to the distance the car had 
to move to reach destination, the matter of safety being the 


governing factor. 
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Second: Repair under load if possible. Whenever possible, 
if the car belonged to a Toledo road and repair parts were 
needed from the car owner, they were obtained by truck 
with the least possible delay. If neither the first nor second 
provis.ons could be complied with, then action was taken to 

Third: Transfer the lading. 


The Fixed Charge 


There was also another feature which was helpful in 
this campaign to reduce the transfers of lading. For 
many years prior to 1917, a schedule of prices for 
transferring various commodities was in effect at this 
terminal, charges being principally at a per ton rate, with 
a few exceptions wherein actual cost or other bases of 
charge were provided. During the latter part of 1917, 
two roads withdrew from the agreed schedule of rates 
because of their inability to obtain labor to perform the 
service, and entered into contract with an outside firm 
for this work at a flat rate per car, their charge against 
the connecting lines thereafter being at the rate paid the 
contractor. This action was soon followed by other 
roads, resulting eventually in the general adoption of 
the flat per car rate. 

This seemed to prove generally satisfactory. No 
monetary gain accrued to the transferring line; hence 
there was no incentive to transfer cars unnecessarily. 
It is admitted that certain commodities cost more than 
others to transfer, but we found that there was not 
sufficient disparity between the high and low cost com- 
modities on any one road to affect the situation material- 
ly; furthermore, the rate per car paid to the contractor 
was based largely upon the general experience rather 
than that of any one line. No incentive could exist for 
any road to pay a contractor an exorbitant rate for such 
service, as it would only react by establishing a high 
cost to itself through cars transferred for it by con- 
necting lines. Furthermore, the contractors’ force, be- 
ing more mobile than any railroad transfer crew, could 
be moved from one road to another to meet the particu- 
lar need of any road by which he might be engaged. 

The agreed charge per car ranged from $8 to $13 and 
has been changed eight times during the past 11 years, 
indicating a tendency to keep it in line with actual costs. 
The present flat rate of $10 per car has been continued 
in effect for several years. This rate does not cover 
any material which it may be necessary to use in order 
to protect the transferred load properly, the cost thereof 
being in addition to the flat rate. It is also provided 
that, where lading is such that the use of an electric 
crane or steam derrick is necessary, an additional charge 
of $3 per hour for the use and operation of such facili- 
ties is permitted. 

While it is admitted that the retirement of old equip- 
ment, the placing in service of many new cars and a 
better general condition of all equipment in operation 
has helped materially in the reduction of transfers of 
lading, it is the positive conviction of all railroad officers 
at this terminal that the persistent and conscientious 
application of the policies and practices described has 
brought about the present highly satisfactory condition. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE reports state that a recent royal 
order requires Spanish railroads to hold merchandise at the dis- 
posal of consignees for a period of 20 days after the date of 
notice of arrival. If the goods are not claimed within that period 
of time, the railroads are required to inform the Chamber of 
Commerce having jurisdiction in the region concerned, and, 
if the merchandise is not withdrawn within an additional 20- 
day period, the companies may then proceed to sell it at public 
auction. 
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The Railroads Will Win Through 


(Continued from page 357) 


being more carefully and thoroughly scrutinized today 
than ever before. Notwithstanding all we see and hear 
about pipe lines and their competition with the rail lines. 
I am convinced that for the vast bulk of American in- 
dustry’s output, the railroads will continue to be the pro- 
ducer of low cost transportation and the carrier of their 
materials and finished products. 

The consolidation plan represents an effort to solve a 
great national question. It should be viewed as a whole 
as serving the public interest as a whole and for that 
reason obviously no detailed comment upon it can be 
properly made until the plan in all its details is perfected 
and submitted as it will be in due time to the Commission. 

There is no real basis for any other view of the rail- 
road outlook than a constructive one. Naturally we have 
felt the effects of the falling off in business, but it must 
have become evident to you that in the last half dozen 
years the railroads have effected a remarkable contro! 
over their expenses in relation to their revenues. Natur- 
ally, too, we have lost some business to competing forms 
of transportation. But if we are alert to the public’s re- 
quirements, as I believe we are, and if our inventive 
genius remains active, as I know it to be, these situations 
hold no serious menace. Even the political handicaps 
under which railroads have always operated are less 
serious now than they used to be. Our regulatory author- 
ities reflect a wholesome desire to encourage sound eco- 
nomic advances in the art of transportation. In short, 
the railroads are looking forward with justified confi- 
dence not only in themselves, but also in the future of the 
country and their own indispensable part in its progress 


February 14, 


Wage Statistics 


WasuHincrTon, D. C. 

LASS I railways reported to the Interstate Com- 

( merce Commission a total of 1,394,401, employees 

as of the middle of the month of November, a de- 

crease of over 60,000 as compared with October and of 

286,626, or 17.05 per cent, as compared with November, 

1929. The total compensation for the month was $193,- 
932,498, a decrease of 19.46 per cent. 

In connection with its monthly statement of wage 
statistics the commission published the following chart 
showing the fluctuation of railway employment during 
the past five years, which illustrates graphically the 
sharp reduction in maintenance of way and structures 
work in 1930: 
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Straight-Electric Locomotive for Use in and Near New York City 


New York Central to Use 





Forty-Two Electric Locomotives 


for West Side Improvement 


Units are arranged for multiple-unit operation and will 


occasionally be used in passenger service 


By F. H. Brehob 


Locomotive Division, General Electric Company 


of a group of forty-two electric locomotives for the 

New York Central Railroad, weighing 133 tons 
each, for combined freight and passenger service. While 
these locomotives are essentially freight locomotives for 
use in conjunction with the New York City “West Side” 
improvement, they are also suitable for passenger service 
and will be used as such occasionally. 


jl HE General Electric Company has started delivery 


Cab and Running Gear 


The locomotives are built with box-type cabs, arranged 
with an operating compartment at each end and an ap- 
paratus compartment between the two. In the middle of 
the apparatus compartment is a separate compartment 
which houses the contactors and other control apparatus, 
separating this equipment from compressors and blowers. 

The running gear consists of two three-axle trucks 
with integral cast steel frames. In order to make the 
trucks suitable for the length of cab involved, they are 
separated by means of a drawbar, with a ball and socket 
joint at each end. This arrangement, in order to pro- 
duce suitable riding characteristics, employs a lateral re- 
siraint device operating in conjunction with rockers and 
Springs to provide the necessary resistance for proper 
running. The trucks are side-equalized and cross-equal- 
ved by means of a spring system with semi-eliptic 


springs located above the journal boxes and coil springs 
at the end of the equalization system. In addition quiver 
springs are provided over the journal boxes to improve 
riding qualities. 

Equipment 

Six GE-286 motors, having a combined rating per 
locomotive of 2500 h.p. hourly and a continuous rating 
of 2025 h.p., are used. These motors are equipped with 
the new constant oil level bearings, allowing infrequent 
oiling, yet maintaining the oil in the waste chamber at 
the proper level. They are geared to the driving axles 
by means of cushion gearing with a 69/20 ratio. These 
motors give the locomotives a one-hour rating of 41,800 
lb. tractive force at 22 m.p.h., and 31,620 lb. tractive 
force at 24 m.p.h. continuous. The maximum tractive 
force for starting is 66,500 lb. 

There are two traction motor blower sets, the control 
of which is such that they may be operated either in 
multiple for maximum ventilation or in series whet 
maximum ventilation is not required, controlled by the 
engineman at his operating position. In addition, the 
air ducts are arranged so that all six traction motors 


may be ventilated by one blower set in an emergency in 
case the other blower set is inoperative. 
Two, two-stage air compressors having a combined 
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Miles Per Hour 
Locomotive Characteristic Curves 


displacement of 240 cu. ft. per minute provide the neces- 
sary air for the air brakes and air signal equipment, at a 
pressure of 140 Ib. for use with 110-lb. brake pipe when 
the locomotives are used in passenger service. 

A 14-EL air brake and air signal equipment is pro- 
vided. These locomotives are the first to use a new 
brake valve pedestal fitted with a pipe bracket near the 
base which is convenient when replacing brake valves. 
The feed valves, cutout and dead-engine cock are directly 
attached to this pedestal, thus simplifying the piping. 

The control equipment is of the electro-pneumatic 
type and arranged for multiple-unit operation of the 
locomotives. The control is arranged for two running 
speeds, in the full field connection of the motors; that is, 
two motors in series on 600 volts and all six motors in 
multiple on 600 volts. In addition there are two reduced 
field running positions for each motor combination mak- 
ing six running combinations in all. 

A high-speed circuit breaker is provided for the pro- 
tection of the traction motors. In addition the third rail 
shoe fuse boxes are supplied with pneumatically-operated 
fuse cutters with the control brought to the engineman’s 
position and operated from either end of the locomotive 
to rupture the fuses in case of trouble when insufficient 
current is flowing to blow the fuses. Two current col- 
lectors are provided for each locomotive to collect current 
from overhead rails. The railroad company found it 
necessary to change the height of the overhead rail on 
the “West Side” tracks making it necessary to provide a 
two-range overhead shoe for operation on either high 
rail or low rail, the proper operating height being selected 
by means of a sealed valve. 

A 16-cell lead-type storage battery is provided for 
control and lights. This is charged in series with the 
blowers and a portion of the electric heaters to insure 
ample charge. Overcharging is prevented by means of 
a carbon-pile regulator shunting the current not required 
by the battery. 

The speed-tractive force curve shows the locomotive 
characteristics in the various running positions. It will 
haul a 2250-ton train at 32 m.p.h. on level tangent track. 
Two or three locomotives can be operated in multiple- 
unit to handle heavier trains. The maximum rated speed 
is 60 m.p.h. 
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Motor Transport 
Hearing at Los Angeles 


PERATORS of common carrier motor truck 
O lines joined with witnesses for several railways 

in recommending regulation of interstate motor 
coach and truck operations at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing in Docket 23,400, Co-ordination 
of Motor Transportation, in Los Angeles, Cal., on 
February 2. The hearing was conducted by Examiner 
Leo J. Flynn, who was assisted by Examiner Albert 
Lk. Stephan. 

J. B. Duffy, assistant passenger traffic manager of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Coast Lines, testified 
that the number of passengers handled by the Santa Fe 
decreased from 15,656,333 in 1920 to 4,253,695 in 1929, 
passenger revenues declining from $63,473,165 to 
$37,926,205. Part of the diversion of passengers from 
the railways has been due to the increasing use of pri- 
vate automobiles, according to Mr. Duffy. Motor 
coaches handle as much as 50 per cent of the passenger 
traffic moving over the highways on some routes and 
as low as 15 per cent on others, 25 per cent being a 
tair average in the Western territory. Efforts to meet 
motor coach competition by reducing railway fares have 
produced unsatisfactory results, according to Mr. Duffy, 
since, with the advantage of low operating costs, the 
highway operators are able to reduce their rates to or 
below the lowest fares the railroads are able to fix. 
Mr. Duffy said that in some instances where rail and 
highway fares are equal, the motor coach companies 
attract the larger volume of traffic, indicating a prefer- 
ence on the part of some travelers for motor coach serv- 
ice. He added that this condition does not apply to 
travel between distant points, nor generally throughout 
the Western territory, but only on short trips through 
scenic territory where paved roads are available. Mr. 
Duffy testified that the Santa Fe does not operate any 
motor coaches. Government regulation of interstate 
carriers of all kinds and more stringent regulation of 
intrastate motor carriers are imperative, Mr. Duffy said, 
and desirable for the benefit of the public and the 
transportation industry. 

W. T. Quirk, assistant to the general manager of 
the Santa Fe Coast Lines, was the next Santa Fe wit- 
ness. He testified that this road is employing rail 
motor car equipment on many of its shorter lines, re- 
ducing the cost of operation from 80 cents to 45 cents 
per train mile. C. L. Seagraves, general colonization 
agent of the Santa Fe, testified that ‘“‘wild-cat’’ auto- 
mobiles as well as motor coaches are attracting pas- 
senger traffic from the railways. He cited instances 
of automobile operators charging a fare as low as $6 
for the 485-mile trip between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. The declining passenger traffic of the rail- 
ways on the Pacific Coast has occurred in spite of the 
heavy increase of population in that territory, accord- 
ing to Mr. Seagraves. The Coast Lines of the Santa 
Fe sold 1,086,706 tickets in 1921, collecting $3,935,261 
in revenue. In 1929, 622,249 tickets were sold, with a 
revenue of $2,306,809, a decrease in revenue of $1,628,- 
452, or 41.38 per cent. 


Trucks Work With Steamship Lines 


serne Levy, assistant general freight agent of the 
Santa Fe, Coast Lines, submitted an exhaustive analysis 
(Continued on page 376) 
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A Letter From the New Haven 


In which the chief purchasing officer criticizes our 


reports of the |. C. C. investigation of the 


purchasing practices of that road 


By C. E. Smith 
Vice-president, New York, New Haven & Hartford, New Haven, Conn. 


(The Railway Age has always subscribed to the 
policy of fair play in publishing railway news and com- 
ment in its columns. In harmony with that policy, it 
has never refused to publish a letter of criticism. It 
is in accord with this policy that the following letter 
is published.—EbI Tor. ) 


tion have come to me concerning the article in the 

Railway Age of December 13, 1930, concerning 
the relation between purchases and traffic on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford that I have felt com- 
pelled to point out inaccuracies that make the article 
unfair to the New Haven and those with whom it deals, 
and, unless corrected, will have a far-reaching influence 
in breaking down the good-will that all railroads have 
built up by ten years of exceptional improvement in 
service. 

The New Haven welcomes every visit of government 
officers and relishes the opportunity thus afforded to 
show how the New Haven has accomplished such amaz- 
ing betterment. We also do our best to co-operate 
with the press properly to present the railway picture. 

If the means by which we have accomplished good 
results will help others to do likewise, we are glad. If 
the’ means by which others accomplish good results 
help us, we are grateful. If the means used by us or 
others are not proper from every standpoint, we want 
to be the first to know it so that necessary corrections 
can be applied. 

But, in this process we expect the same fair play 
that we extend to all with whom we deal. Mr. Elisha 
Lee has said* that the railroads have been docilely 
taking it on the chin too long, and should do so no 
longer. There is some chance to defend ourselves 
against blows on the chin, whether delivered accidently 
or maliciously, but there is no adequate defense against 
an unexpected blow below the belt in the house of our 
friends. 


S O many expressions of astonishment and indigna- 


Purchasing Efficient 


It has been my experience that railroad purchasing 
is conducted most efficiently, that the purchasing officers 
are striving continually for goods of better quality and 
for lower prices, and that they are but little affected 
by traffic influences of personal friendships. The same 
can be said for the railway supply industry as a whole. 
! have found it clean and well conducted along sound 
business lines, 

But, purchasing officers should be like Caesar’s wife 
-~above reproach. They must not only be honest; they 
must be believed to be honest. All who have the wel- 
fare of the railroads at heart should try to paint the 
picture that-railroad purchasing is more than 99.9 per 


.cent sound and not make mountains out of the mole- 


hi ills of apparent departures from the general rule. 
* Railway Age, November 29, 1930. 
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Before reading our files, the investigators for the 
1. C. C. told me they were assembling information to 
show the extent to which purchases and traffic are re- 
lated, that they were going to make a complete inves- 
tigation on only a few roads and that they would follow 
up certain subjects on others. The roads on which 
complete investigations were made were chosen as key 
roads in different parts of the country and not because 
of any prior knowledge or suspicion that their pur- 
chasing and traffic policies were different from those 
of other roads. The New Haven was chosen as the 
leading railroad in New England. No study was made 
of the others. 


Selected Letters Not Representative 


We were only too glad to open our files to the in- 
vestigators for the I. C. C. Four of them were given 
a room in our purchasing department where, for a 
period of three months, they read our purchasing and 
traffic department files extending back five years and 
copied all the letters they could find relating to pur- 
chases and traffic, amounting in all to slightly over 
2,000, including related letters, many of which do not 
mention traffic. At first thought, that is a lot of letters. 
Assembled, they make an imposing file. But they are 
a drop in the bucket when it is known that duri ing the 
period covered by those letters the purchasing depart- 
ment of the New Haven received 1,000,000 letters, sent 
500,000 letters, received 200,000 requisitions for 1,000,- 
G00 items and checked and vouchered for payment 500,- 
Q00 invoices. In addition, the traffic department han- 
dled considerable correspondence during that period. 


Considering that the traffic representatives of the rail- 
road meet the manufacturers’ representatives all over 
the country, it is surprising that there have not been 


more references to purchasing and traffic. 

The traffic question originates in the following way 
Our traffic representative ‘solicits the routing of freight 
over the New Haven. The traffic manager of the manu- 
facturer counters with: “Why should we ship any- 
thing over the New Haven? You don’t buy anything 
from us.” The railroad traffic man replies: “I’ll take 
the matter up with the purchasing department.” It 
is then passed along to us. All of it is the language of 
diplomacy—sales talk, not to be taken too seriously, 
but to be handled courteously. In this exchange of 


pleasantries, forceful executives, supersalesmen, men 
of prominence in industry, sometimes take part and 
the files contain some more interesting high lights, 


which, in the hands of one who is trying to write a 
sensational story, can be so used as to create impres- 
sions contrary to the facts. That accounts for the 
article in the Railway Age on December 13. Some of 
the matters referred to in that article were not inquired 
into by the I. C. C. attorney, apparently because he was 
satisfied with the showing. 
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Hearings were held at New Haven, Conn., on Decem- 
ber 2 and 3 and at New York on December 12. At 
New Haven, B. Campbell, retired traffic vice-president, 
C. R. Painter, purchasing agent, and the writer testi- 
fied. No fault can be found with the report of that 
testimony appearing in the Railway Age of December 6. 

3efore the end of the New Haven hearing, the 
I. C. C. attorney presented as exhibits bundles of the 
letters copied from our files and copies were furnished 
reporters and any others who asked for them. The 
hearing adjourned at noon December 3 to be resumed 
at New York December 12. In the meantime, the re- 
porter used these letters as the basis of the Railway, 
Age article of December 13, ignoring testimony given 
December 2 and 3, and, not waiting for the testimony 
on December 12, made so many mistakes and mis- 
statements and told so many half-truths as to make the 
article most unfair and misleading. The only way to 
correct so many false statements is to point them out 
and state the correct facts, which I will try to do in 
the following: (Paragraphs in smaller type are those 
quoted from the Railway Age. ) 


The record was replete with instances of traffic embargoes 
and boycotts by large and small frms disappointed in purchases. 


Nothing could be further from the facts disclosed. 
This statement is contrary to the evidence. The letters 
showed relatively few instances where manufacturers 
stated they could give the New Haven more or less 
freight, depending upon the amount of its purchases. 


It also showed the growth of reciprocity as a policy of the 
road, under which the purchasing department, at the instance of 
the traffic department or upon its own initiative, engaged vig- 
orously in trading purchases for the competitive traffic of off- 
line firms, in many cases withdrawing purchases from concerns 
which refused to report their trafic to the purchasing de- 

* partment. 

This statement is not true. The record shows that 
purchases were not traded for competitive traffic, nor 
has there been a single instance in which purchases were 
withdrawn from concerns which refused to report their 
traffic to the purchasing department. 


Electrical Tonnage 


I should like to call attention to another statement in 
the Railway, Age: 

Subsequently the road began to get reports on the electric 
firms’ tonnage and it was understood from the testimony ot 
C. E. Smith, present vice-president of the road, that it was the 
desire to bring about a more favorable relation between the 
relative traffic from, and the purchases from, the leading elec- 
trical firms which dominated in the recent purchase of cer- 
tain traction equipment. 

These statements are not true. My testimony on this 
point reads as follows: ‘We never buy anything for 
any department of the railroad that either they or we do 
not know will be just as good as something else they call 
for. For example, there are some people on our rail- 
road who would prefer and honestly prefer goods manu- 
factured by —-———-—-. We think we know that simi- 
Jar goods manufactured by the — Company are 
just as good. We prefer in the purchasing department 
to get competitive prices than to merely place orders 
with the one company specified by the user.” 

There is not one word in the record that the railroad 
subsequently received reports on electric firms’ tonnage. 
We do not insist on such reports, nor do all electric com- 
panies furnish them, and we have never had any definite 
figures on their relative tonnage. The “relation between 
the relative traffic from, and the purchases from, the 
leading electrical firms” was not the dominating factor 
iit the recent purchase of certain traction equipment, al- 
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though that was discussed. Of the most recent large 
purchases, one was placed with one company because of 
the lower prices on the same equipment, the other with 
another company because of its offering a larger ma- 
chine for the money. 

The report published in the Railway Age of December 
13 also contained the following statement : 

Also, in January, 1929, the new vice-president of purchasing, 
C. E. Smith, at the request of the traffic department, wrote to 
the corporation’s manager of sales at Boston regarding coal 
purchased from the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co., for the 
American Steel & Wire Co., and succeeded in securing a 
portion of that traffic for the New Haven “in view of our 
present relations.” 

Correspondence referred to was conducted by the late 
vice-president, N. M. Rice, and not by me. The corre- 
spondence showed that the American Steel & Wire Co. 
expressed regret that they could not change their routing 
of the coal, and the vice-president of the railroad did 
not succeed in securing a portion of that traffic. 


Paint Purchasing 


In 1926, the Sherwin-Williams Company was “witholding 
all possible competitive tonnage from the. New Haven” be- 
cause the road was not purchasing “sufficient quantities” of 
paint from it and was determined to adhere to the “penalizing 
policy” of several years’ duration until it got paint orders. Mr. 
Rice wrote that the company always got bids and failed to 
secure more orders because its quotations were excessive. The 
paint purchases increased from $900 in 1928 to $4,732 in 1929. 
In April, 1929, the company was “much pleased” and the “gate 
was unlocked,” and Sherwin-Williams continued to figure prom- 
inently in the division of paint purchases, as reflected by the 
correspondence. 


The records show the withholding of traffic was more 
of a sales argument than an actual fact. The Sherwin- 
Williams Company has not “continued to figure prom- 
inently in the division of paint purchases,” but has con- 
tinued to complain of our small purchases while it con- 
linues to give the New Haven several times the amount 
of traffic given us by other companies that sell the New 
Haven many times the amount of paint sold by Sher- 
win-Williams, which is one of the good losers referred 
to in my testimony of December 2. 


In 1928, the traffic department failed to get competitive auto- 
mobile tonnage from Willys-Overland Company and appealed to 
the purchasing department with the announcement of the auto 
maker that the road was not buying supplies from the Moun- 
tain Varnish & Color Works, a subsidiary. There were over 
a hundred letters in the record on that subject. ——etc. ; 

The paint company got over $5,000 worth of orders during 
1929 but the traffic department was not satisfied with the traffic, 
finding that it was largely non-competitive business. 





It must be apparent that $5,000 is a very small part 
of the paint we buy in a year and it hardly pays the 
salesman who follows our inquiries. The publishing of 
this reference is most unfair and damaging to the Moun- 
tain company. Many reports of unsatisfactory service, 
when followed up, are found to be incorrect, failures are 
not substantiated or are due to improper application, 
used for other purposes than that to which the paint is 
adapted, or other causes. 

Further study has shown that the products of the 
Mountain company are satisfactory to us and we are 
glad to get them when their prices are low—compared 
with goods of equal quality. Notwithstanding the above 
mentioned traffic connection, however, only a very small 
part of our paints is purchased from the Mountain 
company. 

It also showed the extent to which the purchasing depart- 
ment demanded the shipment of materials in New Haven 
equipment, prevailed on the beneficiaries of orders to buy sup- 
plies from patrons of the New Haven and bargained on be- 


half of the Pennsylvania as well as itself for the traffic that 
bidders indirectly controlled or could influence. 
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The shipment of materials in New Haven equipment 
:s quite remote from reciprocity. It is insisted on to a 
reasonable extent in the interest of car economy to se- 
cure return loads for New Haven cars made empty in 
the vicinity of shippers of our supplies. In the case of 
coal, we ship our cars to the mines in order to avoid 
having coal, stored in cars on our lines, stand around in 
foreign equipment. This seems to be complying with 
the statutory provision for economical and efficient 
management. 


Coal Traffic 


The New Haven has not bargained on behalf of the 
Pennsylvania for traffic as the Pennsylvania is well able 
to bargain for its own traffic. In soliciting traffic for 
the New Haven, our connections and through routes to 
the west and south, including the Pennsylvania as well 
as other lines, are emphasized to the limit. It is unfair 
to suggest that the New Haven bargains on behalf of 
the Pennsylvania only. 


During this testiomny, C. E. Smith deplored the thought of 
denying the shipper the right to route his traffic and the ex- 
aminer asked if that was not already being done by the New 
Haven. 


The examiner did not ask if the New Haven was not 
denying the shipper the right to route his traffic. He 
asked if the New Haven was not already routing traffic 
which was unrouted by the shipper. There is a consid- 
erable difference. 


There were over 1,000 letters produced in the hearings re- 
garding coal buying on the New Haven. Most of them dealt 
with the interest of the Pennsylvania in the purchase and move- 
ment of the New Haven’s coal. 


Most of these letters did not deal with the interest of 
the Pennsylvania in the purchase and movement of the 
New Haven’s coal, in regard to which there were some 
letters from the Pennsylvania and some from other rail- 
roads equally interested in hauling New Haven coal. 

Last year the fuel agent of the New Haven informed Presi- 
dent Pelley that he could not recommend purchases from the 
Continental Coal Co. for 1930. The coal was developing too 
much ash when burnt. It was one of the “largest and most 
reliable producers in the East” and was also known as the 
company of Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company. President Pelley received a telegram from 
Edward Hines and it was explained by Mr. Hines and the coal 
operator that the trouble could be overcome by screening im- 
provements. This would increase the cost of the coal five 
cents a ton but “could be absorbed if the coal company could 
sell direct to the road instead of through wholesalers.” “Of 
course,” said Mr. Hines in his telegram, “I will take a per- 
sonal interest in any business we may have with your road”; 
and the fuel agent, writing on the subject, said: “From a 
recené. talks. ..... I have every reason to believe Mr. Hines, 
through his wood products, will give us business from time to 
time.” The record showed that the coal company has contracted 
to supply a minimum of 200,000 tons of coal for the New 
Haven during 1930—50,000 tons direct and 50,000 tons through 
each of the three wholesalers named above. 


This relates to the efforts of the New Haven to get a 
satisfactory locomotive coal by prevailing upon the coal 
company to screen out objectionable dust and slack, 
which was agreed to and a satisfactory coal delivered_at 
the same price as other coals from the district. There is 
no record, nor is there any knowledge, that the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company ships any traffic over the New 
Haven, and the Continental Coal Company ships practi- 
cally no coal traffic over the New Haven. This coal has 
been purchased solely on quality and price. On this 
point, the traffic department advised on April 30, 1930, 
in reply to my inquiry, that the Hines Lumber Company 
ships practically nothing into New England and is of no 
value to the New Haven from a traffic standpoint; also 
that the Continental Coal Company shipped only 32 
cars of commercial coal over the New Haven in 1929. 
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The correspondence with the Pennsylvania relative to coal 
buying revolved chiefly around the fact that the road’s coal 
supply is obtained in off-line territory. When C. E. Smith 
testified last week as to the relatively low average prices paid 
by the road this year for its fuel, he was referring to the 
prices at the mines. In contrast with $1,816,000 paid to the 
coal producers in 1929, however, the road also paid $3,212,000 
to bring the coal to its line. The Pennsylvania sought the haul 
on this coal. 


The testimony showed that all intervening railroads 
sought the haul on this coal, not alone the Pennsylvania. 
My testimony on this was as follows: 


“We have never been offered any better price. In fact, I might 


say at this point that I do not know how to get a better 
price. The Railway Age published a statement tor the first 
six months of this year showing that the New Haven buys its 


coal cheaper than any railroad in this country except a little 
Utah railroad of 111 miles.” 

Another objectionable statement in the Railway Age 
of December 13 was as follows: 

Early in 1929 spot orders were placed with the Keystone 
Company and contracts subsequently arranged calling for a 
minimum of 300,000 tons from that concern. The price was 


$1.28 per ton at the mine as compared with $1.15 paid to all 
other producers. 


The Keystone Coal & Coke Co., the letters showed, promised 
to influence all the traffic they could for the benefit of the 
New Haven in return for its contracts placed with it and was 
given to understand that the road would be willing to give it 
credit on a two for one basis for every car that was moved 
over the line and switched to a connecting line for delivery. 

The plain inference in this statement and the context 
is that the New Haven paid 13 cents a ton more for 
coal from a mine on the Pennsylvania than for other 
coal in order that that railroad might haul the coal. 
That is not correct. 

Testimony in this case, and letters in the file, show 
that up to 1929 mines on the Pennsylvania asked more 
for their coal than the New Haven could buy coal for 
eisewhere. In bids taken in the summer of 1929 under 
the Clayton Act, which were advertised in the press, 
open to everybody and opened in public, the Keystone 
Company was the lowest bidder on satisfactory coal. 
Copies of all bids were furnished all bidders, were pub- 
lished in the coal trade papers at the time and were filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. The price 
was $1.25 per net ton for 200,000 tons of coal, and $1.15 
was the best price that could be secured for coals in the 
Westmoreland district, taking a 15 cent gross ton (13 
cents net ton) higher freight rate, equivalent to $1.28 
per ton compared to the Keystone coal in the Greens- 
burg district. Considerably elated at getting such a low 
price for Keystone coal, and notwithstanding that Key- 
stone ships very little, if any, coal over the New Haven, 
the railroad accepted the low bid of $1.25 and had no 
hesitancy in contracting for 100,000 more tons of Key- 
stone coal at $1.28. It did not buy 300,000 tons at 
$1.28. It could not have bought 100,000 more tons at 
$1.25. The price of $1.28 per ton is not comparable 
with the price of $1.15 per ton because they come out 
of different freight rate districts, one of which is ap- 
proximately 50 miles farther from the New Haven 
than the other, and 13 cents more is charged on account 
of the extra distance. 

Differentials, going up and down with changes in 
freight rates, have existed between those three districts 
and all New England points by New Haven, New 
York Central and Boston & Maine gateways on all 
coal, commercial as well as railroad, farther back than 
anyone in our organization could discover. 

The record of December 2 also showed that the 
Pennsylvania has neither directly nor indirectly brought 
any pressure to bear on the purchasing or routing poli- 
cies of the New Haven and that it merely works for 
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and gets a portion of the New Haven freight some- 
what proportional to its proportion of connecting line 
freight, just as do the representatives of other connect- 
ing railroads work for and get a portion of the New 
Haven traffic. 


Fuel Policies 


The correspondence showed that the argument of the fuel 
agent prevailed to the extent of restricting the purchasing 
through brokers to 50 per cent of the total requirements, and 
the proposal to designate in all contracts with brokers the 
specific mines from which the coal should be obtained and make 
the mine operator a party to the contract also prevailed, but, 
otherwise, the reciprocity program prevailed. 


This is not the policy of the New Haven but was 
merely a suggestion of the former fuel agent. The 
New Haven does not buy 50 per cent of its coal from 
brokers and 50 per cent from operators, but purchases 
all its coal from regularly-accredited sales agencies of 
mine-operating companies. It has been the practice for 
many years to have our coal contracts signed by the 
operating company in order to make sure that the 
broker or wholesaler is properly accredited to sign the 
contract for the particular coal contracted for. 


Our Reply 


Mr. Smith found no fault with the report published 
in the Railway Age of December 6. His criticisms are 
directed to the reports in the Railway Age of Decem- 


ber 13 and are based chiefly upon the references made ° 


te letters which the investigators of the commission 
selected from the road’s files. While, as Mr. Smith 
has stated, these letters were not all testified to by the 
witnesses, they are as much a part of the record of the 
‘investigation as the testimony of New Haven officers. 
‘The comments of Mr. Smith regarding the efficiency 
and honesty of railway purchasing officers and the rail- 
way industry, and particularly the information he sup- 
plies that the number of letters used by the government 
was insignificant in comparison to the aggregate of the 
New Haven purchasing correspondence during the same 
period and are not representative of routine purchas- 
ing, are interesting and deserving of the emphasis Mr. 
Smith has given them, but they were not a part of the 
hearing and, for that reason, could not be referred to 
in the Railway Age report of that hearing. By reason 
of the pressure under which our editor was working 
and the extraordinary volume and rapidity with which 
much of the evidence was introduced at these hearings, 
he was in error in certain statements. It should also 
be said that after considering additional information 
which Mr. Smith has since submitted but which was 
not a part of the record, certain phases of the article 
would not now be treated in the way in which they 
were treated. At the same time, it is believed that, on 
other points, the record substantiates the statements. 
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Wabash 4-8-4 Type Locomotive Built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
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Wabash Operates 4-8-4 
Types in Freight Service 


WENTY-FIVE 4-8-4 locomotives were recently 
placed in through-freight service by the Wabash 
between Decatur, IIl., and Montpelier, Ohio, a dis 
tance of 272 miles, with eastbound and westbound ruling 
grades of 0.6 and 0.9, respectively. These locomotives, 
which were built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
were purchased to replace 4-8-2 type locomotives de- 
veloping a tractive force of 66,568 lb., a description of 
which was published in the April 5, 1930, issue of the 
Railway Age, page 821. The 4-8-4 type locomotives 
develop a tractive force of 70,817 Ib 
The new power is somewhat similar in design to the 
4-8-2 type except that the four-wheel trailing truck per- 
mitted the utilization of larger grate area—96.2 sq. ft. 
than could be carried on a two- wheel trailing truck. 


Principal Dimensions and Weights of the Wabash 4-8-4 Type 
Freight Locomotives 
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On TR re ee Re hn a ae ne ne eT rr Wabash 
BEE SOS ren er eae hae rede hoes ouees Baldwin Locomotive 
Works 
INI och ch Gh docac-tntgoets Wo aes Gaal bey ne ae aid ne wd etek 4-8-4 
NE i a ar ce ANA & Gr dtsre & bean wb stare RONG Freight 
Rated maximum tractive force............eceee. 70,817 Ib. 
Weight on drivers ~+ maximum tractive forc 3.87 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke..............02: 27 in. by 32 in. 
Ws MN sia te cce cing eciens Celiwamanaiowen f{Walschaert (20) 
UBaker (5) 
Weights in working order: 
er Cts ula. (oa areolerknieieamarwialiel sere 274,100 Ib. 
Rs Noon. ecarcuaree ae ew sistare-oie.a eters 78,590 Ih. 
ee NEI MN or. candies cod bolt a eeainwaisinies 701,400 .b. 
Total CRGANG Ss occ cciescerccveccsceseseenene 454,090 Ib. 
Tote Gheme and tender... ....cicsccccscess 750,600 Ib. 
Wheel bases: 
ah 5 Gaol eh ot ee wc “ap wr os crew ara ww cs 18 ft. 3 in. 
TOA) ENGINES... seccscivccsccesseeesses 45 ft. 0 in. 
TE GID SINE SOTIET oe. w o's vo rcs cacececete 86 ft. 10 in. 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: , 
NN ih stale aierals Gra aie otatereGleep ae aeie wamees 70 in. 
BE COO ola eixce ain a.0:4 sr elhe ean me a wreeieieeens 33 in. 
ONE NN s.niniuc asin chiesoe ee wena acs 42% in 
Boiler: 
Sen « MUM 9c Gsscs'da cic a de & Meergidh 96 Selene eae 250 Ib 
RS eee ee rere ae Soft coal 
Rammeter, Greét fitigs MMiside... ci ccccciccees 86% in. 
Firebox, length and width..............cse. 144 in. | 96 in 
Tubes, number and diameter..........--.-. 49—21%4 
Flues, number and diameter............... 214—3% in. 
Leneth over ttbe sheets... ..cccccccccscces 21 ft 
NIN ig aati aie al &. bi a aaer we meee eG eS 6 Re 96.2 sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces: 
Firebox and combustion chamber.......... 369 sq. ft. 
Fe EE en er ee oe ee fee 30 sq. ft. 
I GONG snk. a 6 9 sales insane ole be 96 sq. ft. 
TINIE So Sh or Sag Sig ae oe 4,689 sq. ft. 
OEE GRUUGEEING 5 mc. sicis Sew net aeenec eeu 5,184 sq. ft. 
SON 5a gre wai gre earerdan Soi acRiavacs eres 2,360 sq. ft. 
Combined evaporative and superheat........ 7,544 sq. ft. 
Tender: 
Water c apacity pate We Oa wl- ok bee i wed eae 15,000 gal. 
F nel capacity pA GWin RU ETeAlee. brie breliaeaaeete 18 tons 


These locomotives oper ate at a boiler pressure of 250 Ib. 
The driving wheels are 70 in. in diameter and the cyl- 
inders are 27 in. in diameter by 32 in. stroke. Other 
dimensions, weights and proportions are shown in the 
table. 


The principal differences in design between the new 
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power, which has been designated by the Wabash as 
Class O-1, and the 4-8-2 types is primarily in the boiler 
and firebox. The steam pressure has been increased 
from 235 lb. to 250 Ib. The grate area was increased 
from 84.2 sq. ft. to 96.2 sq. ft. The length over the tube 
sheets has been increased from 20 ft. to 21 ft., while the 
total evaporative surface has been increased from 4,620 
sq. ft. to 5,184 sq. ft. The superheating surface of the 
4-8-2 type locomotives was 2,004 sq. ft. This has been 
increased in the 4-8-4 type to 2,360 sq. ft., making a 
combined evaporative and superheating surface of 7,544 
sq. ft. for the 4-8-4 type as compared with 6,626 sq. ft. 
for the 4-8-2 type. 

The tenders are of rectangular construction with a 
capacity for 18 tons of coal and 15,000 gal. of water. 
They are carried on two six-wheel cast-steel trucks 
having 36-in. wheels with 6-in. by 11-in. journals. Cop- 
per-bearing steel is used in the construction of the tank. 
The fuel and water capacity of the tenders for the new 
locomotives is the same as that of the tenders used be- 
hind the 4-8-2 type locomotives. 


Noted Economist 
Defends Railways 


R. ROYAL MEEKER, the well-known economist, 
D formerly a professor at Princeton University and, 

later, U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
and Secretary of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania, 
has come to the defense of the railways in their struggle 
with unjustifiable and uneconomic competition. In a 
recent copyrighted article written by him and released 
by Professor Irving FisKer’s economic service, he 
vigorously attacks the legislative situation which per- 
mits a subsidy to waterway and highway transport, a 
large part of the expense of which is defrayed by the 
taxpayers. He advocates also the co-ordination of all 
forms of transportation into a harmonious, non-competi- 
tive system. Extracts from his article are as follows: 

“The fact that rates charged by inland water car- 
riers are nearly always much less than rail rates be- 
tween the same points is cited to prove that water trans- 
portation is cheaper. Most people are fooled by this 
innocent statement. The truth is that shippers by in- 
and waterways pay only a fraction of the total costs of 
transportation, varying from about one-third on the 
Mississippi and Ohio River Systems to less than one- 
fourth on the New York State Barge Canal, and per- 
haps one-tenth on the Missouri and other pseudo-navi- 
gable streams and canals. 

“Railroads may charge less than costs on all tonnage 
for a time, but bankruptcy is the inevitable terminus of 
the road which follows this policy continuously. No 
such fate awaits the inland water carrier, because the 
Federal or State Government pays all the costs of build- 
ing, improving, and maintaining the waterway. The 
rail shippers must pay all these capital costs, besides 
the costs of maintaining railway equipment, taxes on 
property and income, and the costs of moving traffic. 
The Ohio State Chamber of Commerce calculates that 
the transportation costs by the Mississippi River, al- 
lowing for costs of carrying the capital investment, for 
maintaining the waterway, and for tax exemption on 
‘he improvements, amounts to 10.85 mills per ton-mile, 
«Ithough the average costs were reported to the public 
at 4.23 mills per ton-mile because that was what water 
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carriers charged the shippers. All the water shipper 
pays is the cost of maintaining’ equipment and moving 
traffic. Jones, the taxpayer, pays two-thirds to nine- 
tenths of the freight. 

“This may be good for the carrier and shipper by 
water, but it is very bad for the taxpayers and the rail- 
roads. 

“It is asserted that our Great Inland Empire, and 
other sections of the country need more transportation 
lines than they now have. For the past four years, 
however, both rail and water carriers have complained 


about the scarcity of freights. If more traffic lines are 
needed, the sensible thing to do is to build the cheapest 
and most efficient lines. It is conservative to say that 
eight railroad tracks, open 12 months in the year, could 


be laid connecting Duluth, St. Paul, and Chicago with 
New Orleans for what it has already cost to tinker up 
the Mississippi River into a partially navigable stream 
for a part of the year. If the Federal Government must 
sudsidize the industry of transportation (which is an 
unsound policy) then the subsidies should be granted 
to the most efficient type of transportation. 

“Subsidized auto-truck and bus lines hurt the rail- 
roads even more than subsidized water routes. Rail- 
roads carried more than 80 per cent of all traffic; Great 
Lakes’ vessels, nearly 15 per cent; other inland water 
carriers and motor trucks, less than 2 per cent each. It 
is absurd folly to give the use of the public highways 
ie motor traffic practically free of charge thus enabling 
motor trucks to take traffic away from the railroads 
and to force down all rates on merchandise below re- 
munerative levels. If motor vehicles paid in license 
fees, tolls and gasoline taxes an amount sufficient to 
pay for the current capital costs and maintenance of 
the highways they use and abuse, there would be no 
problem of motor competition with the railroads. The 
long haul and transcontinental truck and bus lines 
would disappear overnight, and the railroads would be 
left in possession of those fields because they are the 
better and cheaper carriers over long distances, 

“What is needed is the creation of an all-round trans- 
portation System for the United States, Canada, Mex- 
ico and Central America. Instead of encouraging water 
and motor carriers by unfair subsidies to cut under 
railroad rates, we should compel all common carriers to 
co-operate in furnishing transportation to the public by 
the best and cheapest means. We are dealing with 
transportation on the theory that there are five separate 
and mutually exclusive problems, namely, water, rail, 
truck, pipe-line, and air transportation. We cannot 
permanently relieve the railroad crisis until we recog- 
nize that the problem of transportation is a single big 
composite problem and that the different types of pub- 
lic carriers are not inherently hostile competitors, but 
niust be made supplemental parts of a united system.” 





“CRATES FOR SoDA FountAINsS” is the title of the latest bulle- 
tin (No. 23) issued by the Freight Container Bureau of the 
American Railway Association, 30 Vesey street, New York City. 


It is a pamphlet of 12 large pages. 


THE QUEENSLAND RAILWAYS (AUSTRALIA) have introduced 
rail motor cars as a measure of economy, according to Com- 
merce Department reports. The system is now said to pos- 
sess the largest fleet of these motors in Australia, consisting of 
29 motors and 58 trailers, operating on 32 sections of the sys- 
tem, but a satisfactory heavy motor has not yet been found. 
Most of those now in use are 45 hp., but in November, 1930, 
two motors of 100 and two of 150 hp. were put into service, 
with passenger capacities of 108 and 130, respectively. 
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Motor Transport 
Hearing at Los Angeles 


(Continued from page 370) 


of commodity movements and revenues, pointing out 
heavy and steadily increasing losses in tonnage to motor 
carriers. Among the commodities mentioned as hav- 
ing been taken from the railways by motor trucks were 
cotton, sand and gravel, fruit, livestock and gasoline. 
Motor trucks, Mr. Levy testified, are now operating 
over lengthy routes, this having been made possible by 
improved roads and better equipment. Operations are 
being carried on profitably over routes 300 miles or 
more in length. The combination of motor trucks and 
steamship lines is proving an effective railway com- 
petitor. At the Los Angeles harbor, 65 per cent of all 
port tonnage now moves by motor truck, according to a 
report of the Harbor Board. The unlicensed and un- 
regulated motor truck operator is crippling the entire 
transportation industry, according to Mr. Levy, who 
recommended regulation as a means of eliminating un- 
fair practices and unwarranted competition. Mr. Levy 
also testified that intelligent co-ordination of train and 
truck service is desirable. Placing railway rates on an 
any-quantity basis, instead of a car-load basis as at 
present, would do much to alleviate the situation, he 
said. According to Mr. Levy, experience with trucks 
as competitors has led to the conclusion that the ques- 
tion of cost rather than service determines the choice 
of the average shipper between different means of 
transportation. 

D. A. Munger, traffic manager of the San Joaquin & 
Eastern, testified that his company is operating motor 
coaches and trucks to a considerable extent in an effort 
to retain its passenger and freight traffic, but that the 
outlook is none too bright. 

O. A. Smith, passenger traffic manager of the Pacific 
Electric, described the motor coach operations of that 
railway and its affiliated organizations. A total of 414 
motor coaches are operated by the Pacific Electric and 
associated companies, including 141 motor coaches 
operated by the Pacific Electric Railways, 148 motor 
coaches by the Los Angeles Motor Coach Company, and 
125 motor coaches by the Motor Transit Company, in 
which the Pacific Electric has a two-thirds interest. 
The motor coach operations of the Pacific Electric, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith, include several lines operated as 
protection against competition, several as feeders in 
newly developed territory, and other lines operated for 
the purpose of serving territory not adequately served 
by other rail or motor coach lines. In a few instances, 
where railway lines have become worn out, and where 
traffic is comparatively light, motor coaches have been 
substituted for trains as a means of reducing operating 
expenses and avoiding the expense of reconstruction. 
Mr. Smith said that while the Pacific Electric has been 
able through the operation of motor coach lines to fore- 
stall a material amount of competition, there is still 
some competition from several independent operators. 
He estimated, however, that of the total competition 
afforded by both private automobiles and passenger 
motor carriers, 85 per cent is from the private auto- 
mobile and 15 per cent is from the motor coach. 

A number of representatives of motor truck lines or 
motor truck associations took the stand after railway 
witnesses had completed their testimony. Among them 
were H. P. Merry, general manager of the Southern 

California Freight Lines; J. R. Thompson, manager 
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of the Arizona Fast Freight Company; D. G. Shearer, 
secretary of the California Interurban Motor Trans-. 
portation Association; and F. H. Asbury, president of 
the Asbury Truck Company of Los Angeles, and of 
the Asbury Transportation Company of Portland, Ore., 
and vice-president of the Motor Transportation As- 
sociation of California. The truck witnesses stressed 
the advantages of their service for hauls up to 500 
miles, and agreed with the railway witnesses in asking 
for the regulation of unlicensed motor truck operators. 

The hearing was continued at Denver, Colo., on 
February 9. 


Aluminum Alloy Used 


ITH the idea of securing greater speed of op- 


in Enginehouse Doors 
eration and increased life in enginehouse doors, 


W the Norfolk & Western recently installed 21 


vertical rolling, or curtain-type doors, constructed of 
light, strong aluminum alloy, in the older of its two 
enginehouses at Williamson, W. Va. These doors, 
which were furnished by the J. G. Wilson Corporation, 
Norfolk, Va., are 13 ft. wide by 19 ft. 11 in. high, and 
weigh 323 lb. each. The slats of the new doors are 
made from 19-gage aluminum alloy sheet and the bot- 
tom bar in each case is an angle section of the same ma- 
terial produced by the extrusion process. Fabrication 
throughout is with aluminum rivets. 

Operation of the doors is by means of chain hoist 
mechanisms, in each case consisting essentially of a train 
of spur gears having a ratio,of 6.8 to 1. It is said that 
the new doors weigh less than one-third that of doors of 
similar type constructed of galvanized steel sheet, and 
that they can be raised and lowered about three times as 
fast because of the smaller gear ratio possible in the 
operating mechanisms. 

In addition to the lightness of the new doors and the 
increased speed with which they can be operated, it is 
expected that the doors will give unusually long life be- 
cause of the high resistance of the aluminum alloy of 
which they are constructed to the corrosive action of 
sulphur fumes and other gases prevalent about engine 
houses. In view of this quality of the aluminum alloy 
used, the doors are not painted, which eliminates one 
item of usual maintenance work. 





Some of the Aluminum Alloy Doors in the Enginehouse 
at Williamson, W. Va. 








Communieations and Books... 


Why Go to Congress 
Regulate Forwarding Companies? 


St. Louis, Mo. 
To THE Epitor: 


It is interesting to note that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission proposes to go to Congress for authority to 
regulate forwarding companies, and one of the reasons given 
by the Commission, as quoted in your issue of December 
13, 1930, on page 1263, is quite obvious— 

“The result is that shippers of less carload freight, more 
particularly in the larger cities, are today confronted with a 
situation similar to that which existed in respect to railroad 
rates prior to the enactment of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce. That is to say, there is no stability in the rates of 
the forwarding company, and the shipper has no means of 
knowing definitely what rates his competitors, or even he, 
himself, will have to pay these companies from day to day 
for the carriage of less carload shipments.” 

Why wait for this slow process of obtaining results by 
legislation? What occasion would there be for seeking such 
authority if the railroads were to abolish or amend Rule 10 
of the Consolidated Classification, which is the fundamental 
feature upon which these consolidating companies operate, 
and, for the general benefit of the shipping public, estab- 
lish reasonable rates and liberal carload minimums applicable 
only on specific, clearly defined, single commodities, when 
loaded by the consignor and unloaded by the consignee? 

With that confusing and now much absurd rule thus 
treated, might not the railroads very consistently establish 
universal store door and factory pick-up and delivery of less 
carload shipments, so that the shippers now using Rule 10 
in making shipments directly from their factories or in- 
dividual places of business would thus be given the full bene- 
fit of less carload, expedited service through the freight 
houses, and the carriers enabled to obtain and retain their 
full revenue on all less carload shipments? 

To establish this condition to the satisfaction of the 
shipping public, would it not be advantageous for the rail- 
roads individually to utilize the facilities of the express com- 
pany and/or to own and operate truck facilities parallel to 
or in co-ordination with their rail facilities? Haven’t we 
reached the point when, for the benefit of the shippers and 
the carriers, such action should be taken? 


P. W. Coyte. 


New Books 


Elektrische Vollbahnlokomotiven, by Dr. Ing. H. Gruenhols. 
360 pages, 8% in. by 1184 in., 477 illustrations, 13 inserts, 
bound in cloth. Published for the Allgemeine Elektricitits- 


Gesellschaft, by Druckerie und Verlagsanstalt Norden, Ber- 
lin, Germany. 


This work covers in considerable detail the construction and 
operation of electric main line locomotives. While it is nat- 
urally concerned more with single-phase, alternating current 
locomotives, which are in general use in Germany, it also gives 
considerable attention to direct-current locomotives. The il- 
lustrations are principally of equipment built by the A. E. G., 
but these have been supplemented by others to show foreign 
construction methods. The book is divided into several sec- 
tions, the first covering the general characteristics of electric 
locomotives ; the second, the mechanical details; and the third 
and most extensive, the electrical details. This section is di- 
vided into two parts, dealing separately with alternating cur- 
rent and direct current motors and accessories for electric lo- 
comotives. It is ‘suitable as a text book for those who wish to 
become familiar with the characteristics and construction of 
electric locomotives. The expert will also find the book of 


value for reference purposes, since the information is presented 
in clear and concise form. 


The United Kingdom, An Industrial, Commercial and Finan- 
cial Handbook, by Hugh Butler, 953 pages, 9 in. by 5¥2 i. 
Bound in cloth. Illustrated. Published by the United States 
Department of Commerce. Price $1.75. 


This book is an “effort to survey within the compass of a 
single volume the highly complex economic structure of one 
of the leading manufacturing and trading countries of the 
world.” The work is conveniently divided into four parts dis- 
cussing in turn British industries and commerce, banking and 
finance, the United Kingdom as a market and Northern Ire- 
land. The latter section comprises such specialized reference to 
United Kingdom territory in Ireland as could not logically be 
included in the more general discussions. 

In the Department of Commerce classification of its publica- 
tions this volume is designated as “Trade promotion Series— 
No. 94.” In its preparation Mr. Butler, who is American Trade 
Commissioner at London, was assisted by officers of the De- 
partments of Commerce and State. 


Automatic Train Control; Development and Progress. Bulletin 
No. 1, published by the Committee on Automatic Train Con- 
trol, A. R. A. 190 pages,6in by9 in. Paper binding. Ad- 
dress of the Committee, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price $1.50 (Half price to officers and em- 
bloyees of member roads.) 

The Automatic Train Control Committee has issued pamphlet 

descriptions of the continuous inductive train control systems 

of the Union Switch & Signal Company (Bulletin No. 8) and 
of two systems of the General Railway Signal Company (Bul- 
letin No. 9); (a) the continuous inductive train control and 

(b) the Miller intermittent inductive train control. Bulletin 

No. 8 fills 218 pages and No. 9 has 74 pages. These descriptive 

pamphlets include not only full details of the system and ap- 

paratus, but complete chapters of descriptive matter relating to 
each particular installation. The Union System is in use on 

17 different roads. 

This series of descriptive pamphlets now includes No. 2, G. 
R. S. intermittent inductive; No. 3, Union intermittent induc- 
tive; No. 4, Miller intermittent electrical contact; No. 5, Regan 
intermittent electrical contact; No. 6, National, intermittent 
magnetic induction; No. 7, Sprague intermittent magnetic in- 
duction, and Nos. 8 and 9 just referred to. 

Reviewing the whole subject, the committee now issues Bul- 
letin No. 1, described at the head of this article. The develop- 
ment covered by the narrative begins in 1901 when the Kins- 
man device was installed on the Boston Elevated, and covers 
every serious experiment which has been made from that year 
down to the present time; and by way of good measure there 
is included a picture of the Vogt type, tried on the Pennsyl- 
vania away back in 1880. The work of the Block signal and 
train control board, and the Bureau of Safety, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, receive full attention. The recent reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, together with tables and 
other data, are given substantially in full. This 190-page com- 
pilation contains many items of information which never un- 
til now have been brought together in convenient form. 

Thirty pages are taken up with a bibliography, compiled by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington. This is ar- 
ranged chronologically, beginning with 1902, though there is 
included also a reference to the description of the Kinsman 
system, published in the Railroad Gazette of June 8, 1894. The 
chronological arrangement of the bibliography will be partic- 
ularly appreciated by those readers who are well informed on 
the general subject, and its history; and for those not so well 
informed there are two alphabetical indexes, one of devices 
and one of railroad companies. Throughout the 29 pages of 
data, the paragraphs are numbered (from 1 to 566) and the in- 
dexes give reference to these numbers. For example, the first 
item on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois comes in 1914 and the 
last one in 1927, but these and the other paragraphs in between 
are brought together in one line, in the index; numbers 109 and 
496. Likewise the Schweyer automatic train stop will be found 
in items 166 (1918) 330 (1923) and others in between. 
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Books and Articles of 
Special Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Bulletin of the National Research Council, No. 81—Industrial 
Research Laboratories in the United States—A catalogue of 
1600 laboratories operating in the industrial field including with 
each listing a brief description of the nature of the work being 
done. 268 p. Pub. by the National Research Council of the 
National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D. C. $2. 

Douglas Fir Use Book—A compilation of facts, data and 
tabular matter on the properties of Douglas fir, of value to en- 
gineers and architects in designing timber structures. 204 p. 
lub. by West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 364 Stuart Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. Single copies $1, in lots of 25 or more, 85 
cents each. 

Forty-third Annual Report on the Statistics of Railways 
in the United States for the Year Ended December 31, 1929, 
prepared by Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Division I contains review of statistical results of 
steam railways, water carriers, Pullman Co., electric railways, 
pipe line companies, telegraph and cable companies, telephone 
companies and express companies. Division II contains sum- 
mary statements and Division III, abstracts of reports of 
individual steam railways. 272 p. Pub. by U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., Washington, D. C., $1.30. 

Steaming Up! The Autobiography of Samuel M. Vauclain. 
Written in collaboration with Earl Chapin May. The Chairman 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works recalls his career. 298 p. 
Pub. by Brewer & Warren, New York City. $5. 

Tests of a Mikado-Type Locomotwe Equipped with Nichol- 
son Thermic Syphons, by Edward C. Schmidt, Everett G. 
Young, and Herman J. Schrader. Report of an investigation 
by the Enginering Experiment Station, University of Illinois, 
in co-operation with the Illinois Central and the Locomotive 
Firebox Company, abstracts of which have appeared in the 
Railway Age. 99 p. Pub. by University of Illinois (Eng. 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 220), Urbana, Ill. 45 cents. 


Periodical Articles 


Battlefield of Traffic, by Wilson Wells. “It is a contest 
in which organized labor and railroad management are ready 
to unite to stand shoulder to shoulder against the increasing 
inroads of an unfair and unregulated highway and waterway 
transportation which is sapping the very lifeblood of the 
company’s business arteries.” p. 322. Railroad Man’s Maga- 
zine, February, 1931, p. 321-327. 

The Cost of a Merchant Marine, by George Anderson. 
“Something being accomplished.” Barron’s, February 9, 1931, 
p. 19, 21. 

Large-Scale Integration and Its Unique Effect on the 
Petroleum Industry, by M. David Gould. “Transportation” 
p. 267 discusses pipe-line versus tank-car transport of petroleum. 
Annalist, January 30, 1931, p. 267-268. 

The Railroads: Their Backs to the Wall, by Winthrop M. 
Daniels. The present railroad situation with particular refer- 
ence to consolidation projects. Engineering News-Record, 
February 5, 1931, p. 223-226. 

Taxes, Industry's Increasing Burden, by Julius H. Parmelee. 
Discusses a serious state of affairs. Scovill Standard, January- 
February, 1931, p. 7-9. 

Weekly Business Index Revised; Cotton Cloth Series Added, 
Other Changes. “For freight car loadings the new trend line 
is horizontal in recognition of the well known fact that because 
of increased competition from other transportation agencies 

. larger freight car capacities, increased operating efficiency 
and possibly other factors, there has ceased to be any further 
expansion of a long-time or secular character in the number 
of cars loaded. The revised adjusted index of freight car 


loadings represents, therefore, the fluctuations of the seasonally 
adjusted weekly figures about the average for the period 
1925-1930, which is taken as 100.” 
p. 309-310. 


Annalist, February 6, 1931, 
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Looking Backward .. . 
Fifty Years Ago 


Work is now in progress on the extension of the New York 
Ontario & Western from Middletown, N. Y., to Cornwall and 
thence to Haverstraw, and on the tunnel through which th 
tracks are to reach the Hudson river at Weehawken, N. J. 
On this extension there are three tunnels, each of which has 
been driven to provide for double track.—Railroad Gazette, 
February 11, 1881. 

The stage coach fare for the gap of 25 miles now remain- 
ing between the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Souther 
Pacific at Florida Pass in New Mexico is $11, or about 45 
cents per mile. The junction between the two roads is now 
expected to be made early in March near Deming. The Santa 
Fe has recently let contracts to extend its line from Fort 
Thorn, N. M., near Rincon, to El Paso, Tex., about 95 miles, 
and it is expected that that branch will be in operation before 
July 1—Railway Age, February 17, 1881. 

A contract has been taken by the North River Construction 
Company, an organization composed chiefly of stockholders of 
the New York, Ontario & Western, to build the New York, 
West Shore & Buffalo [now the West Shore, part of the New 
York Central] from Cornwall, N. Y., along the west shore 
of the Hudson river to a point near Albany and thence west to 
Buffalo. From Cornwall to Jersey City, N. J., the trains of 
the new road are to operate over the tracks of the New York, 
Ontario & Western, providing a route between New York and 
Buffalo of about 410 miles.—Railroad Gazette, February 11, 
1881. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The Hepburn rate bill, passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives last week by a vote of 346 to 7, came over this week 
to the Senate, and was at once referred to the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce. The Senate com- 
mittee proceeded zt once to consideration of the House bill, 
and it was taken up and discussed section by section. The 
daily hearings have been well attended and have at times been 
marked by spirited Jebate—Railway Age, February 16, 1906. 

Frank Ringer, heretofore resident engineer of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, has been appointed principal assistant engi- 
neer, with office at Parsons, Kan. H.C. Nutt has resigned as 
general superintendent of the Missouri district of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy to accept the position of general superin- 
tendent of the Michigan Central at Detroit, Mich. H. W. 
Stanley, heretofore trainmaster of the Atlanta & Birmingham 
Air Line [now part of the Seaboard Air Line] at Birmingham, 
Ala., has been transferred to Atlanta, Ga., as trainmaster of 
the Third division of the Seaboard Air Line—Railway Age, 
February 16, 1906. 


Ten Years Ago 


The decline in the freight traffic of the railways has con- 
tinued until the volume of business being handled has almost 
set a new low record for recent years. The total number of 
cars of freight loaded in the four weeks ending January 29 
was 2,819,352. This was 14 per cent less cars than were loaded 
in the same weeks of 1920, and 4 per cent less cars than in 
those weeks of 1919, although at the latter time traffic was 
undergoing the heavy slump which followed the signing of the 
Armistice —Railway Age, February 11, 1921. 

President Wilson on February 6 replied to the telegrams ad- 
dressed to him by the railroad labor leaders and the railroad 
executives at Chicago last week, declining to interfere in an) 
way, during the last month of his administration, in the con- 
troversy between the railroad executives and the labor leaders 
regarding the abrogation of the national agreements. The laboi 
leaders had asked for a Congressional investigation of th« 
railroad situation, but the President in his reply indicated con- 
fidence that the case is now in the hands of the proper tribunal, 
following his action in turning copies of the telegrams ove 
to the Railroad Labor Board and the Interstate Commerc: 
Commission.—Railway Age, February 11, 1921. 
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“The Specialist” a Former Brakeman 


“Chic” Sale, the famous humorist and writer, thought up 
many of his present acts while serving as a brakeman, riding 
to and fro on the Big Four, out of Springfield, Ohio. 


Long Term Mayor 


H. W. Carey, agent for the Baltimore & Ohio at Trenton, 
Ohio, claims the longest service record of any of the various 
railway mayors reported in this department. Agent Carey 
was elected mayor of Trenton in 1914, and has served con- 
tinuously ever since in his dual capacity. 


Cowboy Fireman 


F. E. Jones, picturesque early day cowboy, who at the age 
of 14 drove to Montana the first herd of cattle ever driven 
from Texas to Miles City, died at Helena recently. Jones 
was a cowboy until 1887, when he became a fireman on the 
Northern Pacific. 


More A. C. L. Mayors 


Robert Scott, editor of the Atlantic Coast Line News, in- 
forms us that two additional mayors have been added to his 
list. They are T. L. Dumas, superintendent and mayor at 
Sanford, Fla., and A. B. Corey, superintendent elevator ma- 
chinery, who was recently elected president of the city council 
of Port Tampa, Fla. 


Spanish Railway Law 


Railway regulation seems to vary only in minor particulars 
around the world. In an able treatise, Miguel Martin-Montalvo, 
secretary of the railway tribunal of Spain, has given a com- 
prehensive resume of Spanish railway law. The book contains 
462 ‘closely written pages, and it is amazing how closely the 
ideas of the railway regulators in Spain follow those in this 
country. 


Railroaders Are Descendants of Indian Queen 


G. P. Fletcher, machinist, R. S. Fletcher, retired conductor, 
and W. I. Fletcher, retired watchman, all of the Elmira 
division of the Pennsylvania, claim to be the only railroaders 
in the country who are direct descendants of an Indian queen. 
One of their ancestors was the famous Frances Slocum, the 
white child who was captured by the Indians, lived with them, 
and later became their queen. 


A Statistical Messenger 


Fred A. Dullahan, messenger for the Central Vermont at 
St. Albans, Vt. for the past 35 years, has kept a complete 
Statistical record of his occupation. He has averaged 10 miles 
a day, 300 days a year, for 35 years, giving him a total mileage 
of 105,000, or 5,000 miles more than four times around the 
world. The total amount of cash and checks that he has 
carried to banks totals $3,192,080.40. 


Minister Former Shopman 


His fermer associates in the Illinois Central Walker Avenue 
shops at Memphis, Tenn., have been getting a great deal of 
“I-told-you-so” satisfaction out of the career of the Rev. 
Willis T. Wrenn, who was ordained a Methodist minister in 
November and is now occupying the pulpit of the Chelsea 
Avenue Methodist Church, Memphis. Mr. Wrenn did not wear 
the title “reverend” when he applied to W. F. Lauer, then gen- 
eral foreman, for a job in 1922. He was a young man on the 
threshold of life, ready to turn his hand to any honest means 
9: making a living for himself and to help his parents. Mr. 
Loner was favorably impressed with the youth and put him 
to work as a helper apprentice. Three years he worked to 
learn his trade and then he was promoted to machinist. He 
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stayed four years with the company, saving enough money to 
buy a small farm near Charleston, Miss., which he deeded to 
his father. Then he became a student in Millsaps College at 
Jackson, Miss. In January, 1930, he returned to the [Illinois 
Central shops and worked at his trade until November when 
the Southern Methodist Conference admitted him to the min- 
istry. 


A Phantom Railway 


A cement plant at Dallas, Texas, has a railway on which cars 
transfer cement rock from the excavating pit to the crusher, 
apparently without the direction of human beings. Nobody 
rides on the cars, which move from place to place, starting and 
stopping here and there as though possessed of an intelligence 
of their own. The railway is operated by two dispatchers, who 
direct the movements of what are called “riderless larry cars” 
by remote control. Each car is equipped with 50 hp., squirrel- 
cage motors, and has electric solenoid brakes. The power is 
collected from the track system. 


Open-Air Observation Cars 


In connection with the item in the January 17 issue of the 
Railway Age regarding the open top observation cars used on 
the Saratoga & Encampment Ry., in 1907, Percy H. Lash, valu- 
ation auditor, Chesapeake & Ohio, calls attention to the fact 
that such a car was operated over the Delaware & Hudson in 
1875. In this case, however, it was for the benefit of the officers 
of the line and no other passengers were handled. P. C. With- 
row, mechanical engineer of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
also calls our attention to the fact that the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western operated cars of this type in regular passenger 
service as early as 1882. He states that these cars were con- 
structed the same as the regular coach, with the exception that 
they extended only as high as the window sills. 


An Application for Employment 


The following 73-year old classic was called to our attention 
by George A. Richardson of the Bethlehem Steel Company: 


Feb. 22—1858. 

Mr. Saires Proprietor of the Lehigh Valley R. R. Sir as I 
am about to right thoes fiew lines too you to fint out wether 
their would bea a chaines for an Enghineer on that roat this 
Spring when work starts Brisker I have bin Aruning agood 
part of my time on railroades and I have bin now for better 
than three years Runing Sloap Enghines at Feins ville and I 
have bin runing for Cool & Camell Lockert All the wile that 
they hat the works at Beaver Meadows as this Sloap Enghine 
runing is Every other weak night work and Sundays I have 
Mait up my mint too quit it ant go on too some Roat the last 
I have run on the roat I run on the Reading’ roat ant I took 
the Smallpox and started mast too soon ant hat too bea out the 
moast part of my time By night ant the nights Being veary 
foggy I hat poor helth so I left it but I shall chains it again I 
have a sun 17 years of age I shoult half too hav some em- 
bloyment for him if their was aney vacant %4; aise too fire till 
their was a chains to run I shouly come I rought too Fretrick 
rustay some time ago ant nver received no answer wether he 
received it or not I dont know 

You will fint me too Brave Steaty Faithful and sober I 
never in my life lost A days work yet unless with sickness when 
T hat work as I have a large family I should half to fint out 
wheir suitablest blaise should bea for too move too that I might 
look out About a house you will Pleasmant right me an Return 
answer immetiately ant then I will Coame down and sea you I 
shoulta come down too sea you but as times is so hart at 
preasant I thought I woultent loose more time then I coult help 
Please ant wright immetiately for I want too Leave this plais 
as soon as i can 


Luzern County Feinsville 
Jonas Beltz 

















Pipe Line Company Files Tariff of 
Rates on Gasoline 


The Great Lakes Pipe Lines Company 
has recently filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a tariff publishing in- 
terstate rates on gasoline from Ponca City 
and Barnsdall, Okla., to points in Kansas, 
Nebraska and Missouri, which has attract- 
ed some attention because the most 
important rates in it seem to be based ex- 
actly on the all-rail rates, so that any 
economies resulting from the use of the 
pipes instead of rail accrue to the six mid- 
continent refining companies that are un- 
derstood.to own the stock of the pipe line 
company while other shippers of gasoline 
through it would pay just as much as if 
they had shipped by railroad. The im- 
portant rate in the tariff is 70.5 cents per 
barrel of 42 gallons from Oklahoma to 
Kansas City, which is equivalent to the 
rail rate of 25.5 cents per 100 pounds, 
while proportional rates are named to 
other points with a provision for a refund 
of switching charges from the pipe line to 

_the outbound carrier so that the through 
charges from point of origin to destina- 
tion will also be the same as the all-rail 
rates, 

The railroads have proposed as a part 
of their “equalization” program that pipe 
line common carriers be subjected to the 
same restrictions as to the transportation 
of commodities in which they are interest- 
ed, directly or indirectly, as the rail- 
roads now are. The railroads are sub- 
ject to the “commodities” clause of the in- 
terstate commerce act which prohibits 
them from transportir z products in which 
they are interested and Representative 
Hoch has introduced in Congress a bill 
to apply this principle to pipe lines by 
amending the clause to apply to “common 
carriers” subject to the act, but the question 
would still remain as to whether the pipe 
line is “interested” in the product of a 
company owning its stock. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has attempted to apply 
that principle in a suit against the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Railway, which trans- 
ports the products of the United States 
Steel Corporation, which controls the rail- 
road, but the case is still in the courts. 
The Hoch bill is understood to have been 
inspired by the independent oil interests. 
The House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce has announced a hear- 
ing on the bill for February 17. 


Club Meeting 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold 
its annual banquet on March 19, with 
Silas H. Strawn as_ the principal 
speaker. 





Advertising 


Advertising is a stimulant to 
trade. It is one of the important 
component parts of our entire 
present day economic and social 
system. It conveys to readers and 
listeners information about articles 
of commerce and creates in the 
minds of such possible purchasers 
a desire to have and use the thing 
that is being advertised. This de- 
sire working upon the mind of the 
reader and listener, in many cases, 
results in purchases, and the ac- 
cumulated demand thereby created 
brings about increased production 
and distribution. 

Stagnant trade in times of de- 
pression may be transformed 
through the help of advertising 
into industrial activity. The at- 
mosphere of discouragement may 
be cleared of its haze and business 
can then take on a normal hue. 
This has been demonstrated 
through new articles being placed 
upon the market and given wide 
distribution through the medium of 
advertising. 

(The foregoing is taken from an 
address made by J. L. Haugh, 
vice-president of the Union Pacific, 
before a meeting of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Los Angeles on Janu- 
ary 20). 











Thorough Investigation of Competitive 
Situation Proposed 


A joint resolution to direct the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make an 
investigation of transportation by motor 
vehicles, waterways, pipe lines and air- 
planes, similar to that which it is now 
making as to motor vehicles, with a view 
to whether they should be regulated or 
further regulated by the government, was 
introduced in the House on February 11 
by Chairman Parker of the House commit- 
tee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
and also in the Senate by Senator Fess at 
the request of representatives of the rail- 
roads. The resolution would direct the 
commission to report to Congress in De- 
cember with recommendations and drafts 
of appropriate bills to carry them into 
effect. The investigation is also to include 
the effects of competition of other forms 
of transportation on railroad revenues and 
the question whether existing government 
regulation of interstate commerce should 
be modified or amended. 
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Urges Relief from Taxation and 
Uneconomic Competition 


Emphasizing the interdependence oi 
all groups of our economic system with 
railroad service, S. P. Bush, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, chairman of the Transporta- 
tion Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, following a 


meeting of the committee, today issued 


a statement calling attention to current 
railroad problems and urging that relief 
at this time lies in the direction of con- 
solidations, reducing excessive taxation 
and minimizing destructive and unfair 
competition. 

“The unprecedented material progress 
of the United States during the last 
century, particularly the last fifty years, 
is due primarily to the substitution of 
fuel, with its power and transportation 
aspects, for most of the formerly used 
muscular effort,” the statement says in 
part. “This has changed us from a na- 
tion of individuals to a nation of high- 
ly interdependent economic groups and 
relationships with clearly defined duties 
to each other. 

“These groups may be classified as 
agriculture, transportation and _ other 
public utilities, labor, industry and fi- 
nance, and because of this interdepen- 
dence, if one of these groups fails to 
thrive or to function normally, the 
others are adversely affected; therefore, 
the welfare of the one must become the 
concern of all, and co-operation between 
these groups must be effected if the gen- 
eral welfare of the country is to be 
served. 

“Today we find two of these basic 
groups in a very unfavorable position. 
Agriculture, the most basic of all, is in 
a position where its purchasing power 
and credit are at a very low ebb. 

“But add to this the present condition 
of rail transportation. * * * The rail- 
roads have gone as far as they can in 
helping themselves by reducing the cost 
of operation, but practically all of the re- 
duction in cost of operation has been 
absorbed in reduction of freight rates. 
Reduction of freight rates has been fur- 
ther accelerated and augmented by 
competitive conditions and by govern- 
mental regulation. To increase freight 
rates or to reduce wages at this time 
would add to the economic disturbance; 
and immediate reduction of operating 
expenses other than by reducing wages, 
seems impossible at the present time. 

“The only opportunity for relief at 
this time lies in the direction of con- 
solidations, relief from excessive taxes, 
and relief from destructive and uneco 
nomic competition. The consolidation: 
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recently proposed by the four eastern 
trunk lines are soundly economic, in the 
public interest, and should be permitted 
to become effectuated. Taxes should be 
materially reduced and competition be 
made fair. The public is justly entitled 
to the best and cheapest form of trans- 
portation, but it is highly destructive 
and not in the interest of the public 
that any one form of transportation, 
such as the railroads, should be com- 
pelled to include in its costs every item 
which should properly go into cost, such 
as full maintenance taxes, interest, etc., 
and be required to compete with other 
transportation agencies which are not 
required to base their rates on costs 
similarly computed; or in other words, 
to compete with other subsidized agen- 
cies as at present. A continuance of 
this economic and political philosophy 
must necessarily make our present situ- 
ation worse.” 


Favor Equalization of Transport 
Competitors 


Legislation to place all common carriers 
on the same plane of taxation is called 
for in a resolution adopted on January 28 
by the Association of Shop Employees of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 
Endorsement of the movement was asked 
of all business and professional men in 
Nashville. 


Second Frisco Oil Well 


A second oil well has been brought in 
on property of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco near its roundhouse at Oklahoma 
City, Okla. The well, which has been 
capped, has an estimated flow of 37,800 
bbl. of oil and 26,000,000 cu. ft. of gas 
daily. The first well, brought in on Dec- 
ember 3, has a daily capacity of 40,000 
bbl. of oil and 43,000,000 cu. ft. of gas. 


Two Cents a Mile 


The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha has established a two-cent pas- 
senger rate on several of its lines for 
the period from February 9 to April 30. 
The rates are in effect from Pipestone, 
Minn., to Heron Lake; from Spooner, 
Wis., to Ashland, including the Bayfield 
branch; and from Emerson, Neb., to 
Norfolk, including the Bloomfield and 
Crofton branches. 


I. C. C. Denies Further Postponement 
of Car-Hire Settlement Order 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the petition of the American 
Railway Association for a further post- 
ponement of the effective date of its or- 
der in the rules for car-hire settlement 
case pending an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. The postponement was opposed by 
the American Short Line Railroad Associ- 
ation, 


Nevada Train-Limit Bill 


The Nevada house of representatives 
on February 7 passed a bill forbidding 
the operation of railroad trains in that 
State longer than 70 freight cars or 14 
Passenger cars. The measure served 
Gov. F. B. Balzar as an issue in his 
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campaign for the governorship last year 
and was recommended in his message to 
the legislature. The bill is expected to 
meet strong opposition in the Senate. 


Competitive Two-Cent Fare 
Disallowed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied an application filed by the 
Louisville & Nashville for authority to 
establish reduced coach fares between 
St. Louis, Mo., and Birmingham, Ala., 
and Pensacola, Fla., to meet the compe- 
tition of the two-cent fares made effec- 
tive on February 1 by the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, without making similar 
reduction at intermediate points. 


New Officers of Ft. Worth 
Traffic Club 


At the annual meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Ft. Worth on January 15, the 
following officers were elected: President, 
R. L. Carnrike, commercial agent of the 
Clyde Mallory Lines; first vice-president, 
B. D. Locke, traffic manager of the Monig 
Dry Goods Company; second vice-presi- 
dent, T. K. Hale, traffic manager of the 
Texas Electric Service Company; and sec- 
retary-treasurer, D. H. B. Todd of the Ft. 
Worth & Denver City. 


New Industries in the South 


The Central of Georgia during 1930 had 
128 new industries located on its lines and 
65 other industries made additions to their 
plants. These enterprises altogether led 
to the empicyment of 4,153 persons. The 
Industrial Development Department of 
the Central of Georgia gives aid, without 
charge, in the securing of locations for 
new enterprises; and the department has 
a consulting textile engineer, a chemical 
engineer, a geologist and a ceramic en- 
gineer. 


C.G.W. Life Insurance 


The Chicago Great Western has enteréd 
into a group life insurance program, 
underwritten by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, 
which provides death and _ disability 
benefits for all employees. Under the 
plan, an employee whose salary is $200 
or less per month may subscribe to $1,000 
of insurance, for which he pays 60 cents 
a month. Employees whose salaries are 
between $201:and $300 may subscribe to 
$2,000 of insurance; between $301 and 
$400 to $3,000, and over $401 to $5,000. 


Cloverport Protests Loss of Shops 


The Louisville) Henderson & St. 
Louis and the Louisville & Nashville, 
which acquired the former in 1930, have 
filed a suit in the federal district court 
at Louisville, Ky., to restrain the City 
of Cloverport (Ky.) from forcing the 
railroad to maintain shops in that city. 
The city alleges that in April, 1894, it 
paid the Louisville, Henderson & St. 
Louis $20,000, in return for which the 
railroad agreed to maintain shops there 
permanently. The city not only asks 
for the return of the $20,000, but seeks 
$30,000 in interest. Plans for the con- 
solidation of the facilities of the two 
roads contemplate the abandonment of 
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mechanical facilities at Cloverport and 
the railroad holds that their retention 
would be a hindrance to interstate com- 
merce. 


Bus Fares Reduced 


Representatives of 12 southwestern 
motor coach lines, at a meeting in Kansas 
City, Mo., decided to establish their fares 
on a basis of two cents a mile, effective 
February 5, to meet the two-cent rate 
established by the St. Louis-San Francisco 
and other railways. Among the motor 
coach companies represented at the meet- 
ing were the Missouri Pacific Transporta- 
tion Company, and the Southwestern 
Transportation Company, subsidiaries 
respectively of the Missouri Pacific and 
the St. Louis Southwestern. 


Automobiles as Baggage on Missouri 


Pacific 
The Missouri Pacific has made arrange- 
ments whereby passengers over its lines 


may ship their automobiles as baggage 
from St. Louis and Kansas City to points 
in Colorado, Texas, and Louisiana. 
Persons taking advantage of the arrange- 
ment are required to purchase a minimum 
of five summer tourist fares for the trans- 
portation of one automobile and not 
exceeding two adult passengers. For 
example, for a payment of $189, two 
passengers may travel, with an automobile 
shipped as baggage, between St. Louis and 
Denver, Colorado Springs, or Pueblo. 


Transportation Club of St. Paul 
Elects Officers 


At a meeting of the Transportation 
Club of St. Paul on January 20, the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Max Goodsill, general passenger agent of 
the Northern Pacific; vice-president, 
Wayne E. Butterbaugh, professor of 
transportation of the University of 
Minnesota; second vice-president, W. L. 
Mansfield, general passenger agent of the 
Chicago & North Western; treasurer, 
Guy E. Dailey, assistant vice-president of 
the American National Bank; and secre- 
tary, Charles E. Liggett, service agent of 
the St. Paul Association of Commerce. 


D. & R. G. W. Subsidiary Plans Store- 
Door Service 


The Rio Grande Transportation Com- 
pany, motor vehicle operating subsidiary 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
has been granted authority by the Colo- 
rado Public Utilities Commission to pro- 
vide store-door collection and delivery 
service for l.c.l. freight moving over the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western to and 
from Denver, Colo., Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, Salida, Walsenburg, Alamosa, and 
Trinidad. There will be no additional 
charge to cover pick-up and delivery, above 
the regular freight rates for station-to- 
station service. 


Thirteen Million Man Hours 


Four shops of the Southern have been 
run for 4,681 shop days without a report- 
able casualty ; which, says Lew R. Palmer, 
who reports the figures for the National 
Safety Council, is an all-American railroad 
shop record. The shops are those at 
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Birmingham, Ala., (Finley shop), Selma, 
Ala., Hayne, S. C., and Lawrenceville, 
Va. The last casualty recorded at 
Lawrenceville was on August 21, 1926; 
at Hayne, June 25, 1927; at Selma, 
February 4, 1928, and at Finley shop 
December 19, 1928. The total number 
of man-hours worked in the respective 
shops since those dates, up to January 1, 
1931, has been 13,110,578. The Lawrence- 
ville shop in this time has been in opera- 
tion 1,593 shop days. 

The record of Finley shop, in which 
the man-hours have totaled 6,413,138 in 
the two years and 12 days covered, makes, 
says Mr. Palmer, the banner record for 
shop safety among Class I railroads. 


Rock Island Subsidiary Denied lowa 
Highway Certificate 


The application of the Rock Island 
Motor Transit Company, subsidiary of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, for 
authority to operate motor coaches be- 
tween Des Moines, Iowa, and Davenport, 
has been denied by the Iowa Board of 
Railroad Commissioners. The commission 
held that there is already adequate service 
over this route. The commission also 
mentioned in its denial of this applica- 
tion the fact that the Rock Island Motor 
Transit Company has as yet failed to 
operate motor coaches between Des 
Moines and Council Bluffs, under author- 
ity granted by the commission in March, 


1930. 


Plan Proposed for Development of 
Newark Bay District 


A 50-year program of city and harbor 
development and land reclamation, es- 
timated to cost a total of about $500,- 
000,000, has been laid before the New 
Jersey legislature, with the idea of de- 
veloping Newark Bay as a port with 
facilities equal to those of New York 
harbor. The project would include the 
reclamation of 22,000 acres of waste 
marsh lands between Hackensack and 
Elizabethport, N. J., while the entire 
area included by the program is esti- 
mated’ as sufficient to support a popu- 
lation of 5,000,000. Additional features 
of the plan include the construction of 
a terminal for passenger steamers; the 
construction of a 30-mile belt railroad 
connecting the eight trunk lines now 
crossing the region involved, and the 
development of highways, parks and in- 
dustrial and residential sites. 


New Railroad Commissioners in Ohio 
and Wisconsin 


Gov. Philip F. La Follette has reorgan- 
ized the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin by appointing Theodore 
Kronshage and David Lilienthal as com- 
missioners succeeding Adolph Kanneberg 
and Philip H. Porter, respectively. Mr. 
Kronshage has been appointed for a term 
of six years, while Mr. Lilienthal fills the 
unexpired term of Mr. Porter who 
resigned on January 1 to become counsel 
for the commission, a position he occupied 
before his appointment as a member in 
1930. 

Edward J. Hopple of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been appointed a member of the 
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Public Utilities Commission of Ohio for 
a period of six years, succeeding William 
Klinger. C. V. Terrell, the senior 
member of the Railroad Commission of 
Texas, has been elected chairman of the 
commission for 1931 and 1932. Milo R. 
Maltbie, chairman of the New York 
Public Service Commission has been 
reappointed as a member of that body 
for a term of 10 years. 


“Pullman Facts” 


The Pullman Company has prepared 
and is now distributing a series of 12 
booklets illustrated with original draw- 
ings and bearing the general title of 
“Pullman Facts.” Twelve million copies 
in all will be printed for general dis- 
tribution on trains and in ticket offices; 
to schools and libraries and in other 
places throughout the world. 

The booklets deal with such subjects 
as “Service You Get with Your Pullman 
Ticket,” “Evolution of the Pullman 
Car,” “The World’s Greatest House- 
keeper,” “Building a Pullman Car,” 
“Safety,” “Scientific Ventilation in Pull- 
mans,” “How Pullman Cars Are Light- 
ed,” etc. 

The laundry bill of the company for 
a single year amounts to $3,073,359; a 
stock of 10,000,000 pieces of linen is 
kept on hand continually, the annual 
“wash” of the company amounts to 33,- 
434,268 separate pieces and the number 
of employees engaged in cleaning Pull- 
man cars is 4,991. 


Equipment Installed 


New freight cars installed in service 
by the railroads in 1930 totaled 76,909, 
according to reports compiled by the 
Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association. This was a reduc- 
tion of 7,985 cars under the number 
placed in service in 1929 but an in- 
crease of 18,514 cars above 1928 and 
1,523 cars above 1927. Box cars totaled 
40,042; coal cars 27,911; refrigerator 
cars, 3,974; flat cars, 3,668; stock cars, 
913; and miscellaneous cars, 401. The 
railroads in 1930 also installed 782 new 
locomotives, compared with 762 in 1929; 
1,390 in 1928, and 1,955 in 1927. 

New freight cars on order on January 
1, 1931, totaled 9,821, of which box cars 
totaled 4,357; coal cars, 3,278; refriger- 
ator cars, 1,543; stock cars, 500, and flat 
cars, 143. On January 1, 1930, the rail- 
roads had 34,581 new freight cars on 
order, and on January 1, 1929, there were 
13,036 on order. New locomotives on 
order January 1, 1931, totaled 120 com- 
pared with 431 on January 1, 1930, and 
147 on January 1, 1929. 


Baldwin Site Suggested for Baltimore 
& Ohio Philadelphia Station 


Samuel M. Vauclain, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, in a letter to Mayor 
Mackey of Philadelphia, Pa. has re- 
cently outlined a plan for the construc- 
tion by the Baltimore & Ohio of a new 
passenger station on property owned by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works on 
North Broad street, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Vauclain’s suggestion involves a change 
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in plans previously considered by the 
Baltimore & Ohio for the construction 
of a union station at 24th and Chestnut 
streets, so that the road may take ad- 
vantage of the more central location af- 
forded by the removal of the Baldwin 
plant to Eddystone, Pa., some years 
ago. The new Central station would 
be used by the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Reading, the Lehigh Valley and the 
Erie, while part of the present Reading 
terminal at Twelfth and Market streets 
would: be converted into an electrified sub- 
urban station and the Baltimore & Ohio 
site at Twenty-fourth and Chestnut streets 
would be used as an additional Balti- 
more & Ohio passenger station. 


Gest Street Freight Terminal Opened 


The Southern has opened for business 
its extensive new freight terminal at 
Gest street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The icing 
station at this new yard is served by 
two tracks, each holding 22 cars, and 
connected with it is a yard with space 
for 223 cars awaiting diversion. The 
team track for perishable freight holds 
33 cars. 


Pennsylvania Safety Record 


General W. W. Atterbury, president of 
the Pennsylvania, awarding 20 trophies to 
divisions and departments for improve- 
ment in safety among employees in the 
year 1930, announces that the number of 
casualties to employees on duty during the 
year averaged 6.2 per million man hours 
worked, or about 40 per cent better than in 
1929, when the rate per million man hours 
was 10.2. The Central Region stood highest 
among regions, and the Western Pennsyl- 
vania General Division, the highest among 
general divisions. 

For the comparison of superintendents’ 
divisions, the divisions were divided into 
three groups, large, medium and smaller. 
Among the larger divisions, the Pittsburgh 
division stood first, in the middle sized 
group the Atlantic division, and in the 
third group the Grand Rapids division. 

Various trophies were awarded also 
to different departments: The mainten- 
ance of way, the maintenance of equip- 
ment, the station service and the train 
and engine service. 


Milwaukee Reroutes Columbian 


On the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Pauli 
& Pacific beginning February 22, the 
Columbian, Chicago to Seattle, which 
now runs via the Twin Cities, will be 
run by way of Manilla, Iowa, Sioux 
City, Yankton, S. D., and Mitchell to 
Aberdeen, where connection is made 
with the main line to the Pacific Coast. 
The train will leave Chicago at 9:30 
a. m. instead of 11:30 a. m. and will ar- 
rive in Seattle at 8 a. m. the third morn- 
ing as at present. By the rerouting sev- 
eral cities in Illinois, Iowa and South 
Dakota, are placed on the main line to 
the northwest. 

Eastbound the train will leave Seattle 
at 10:15 a. m. instead of 9:45 a. m. and 
will arrive at Chicago at 7:39 a. m. th 
third morning instead of 7 a. m. 

On the same day the running time 0! 
two trains between the Twin Cities and 
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»> SUPPORT 


Modern Road Engines 
WITH MODERN SWITCHERS 


At THE final inspection of a 
5,000-ton train hooked to a Super-Power Locomotive, 
a defective car was discovered. 

@ An antiquated road engine used as a switcher took 
three cuts before the “bad order” car was removed. 
Meanwhile, the train had frozen up and over an hour 
had been lost. 

™ Modern road engines, together with all the improve- 
ments that speed up operation, are made ineffective 
unless supported by modern switch engines. 

@ On one road, modern switch engines have cut switch- 
ing costs over 40%. 

@ Another road using modern switchers is saving enough 
from reduced yard costs to pay for the engines in 
five years. 

@ An extensive replacement program is your best means 
for bringing down terminal costs and at the same time 


increasing the car handling capacity of your yards. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
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Chicago will be shortened. The schedule 
of the Fast Mail will be cut from 12% 
hr. to 11 hr., and that of the Pioneer 
Limited from 12% hr. to 11 hr. The 
Fast Mail will leave Minneapolis at 8 
p. m. instead of 6:45 p. m. and will ar- 
rive in Chicago at 7 a. m. as at present. 
The Pioneer Limited will depart at 9:30 
p. m. instead of 8 p. m. and will arrive 
in Chicago at 8:30 a. m. as at present. 

At the same time, the westbound 
schedule of the Day Express will be 
changed so that the train will leave 
Chicago at 10:30 a. m. instead ‘of 8:30 
a. m. and will arrive in Minneapolis at 
9:45 p. m. instead of 7:55 p. m. 


Appeal to Canadian Supreme Court 
on Grain Rates 


Grain and flour rates in Western 
Canada are the subject of an appeal upon 
which argument opened last week at 
Ottawa in the Supreme Court of Canada. 
The Goverment of the Province of 
Alberta appeals from an order of the 
Board of Railway Commissioners which 
refused an application by the province 
seeking reduction in present Canadian 
National rates from points in Alberta to 
Fort William, Westport, Armstrong and 
Vancouver. 

In August, 1927, the Board ordered the 
Canadian Pacific must equalize branch 
line rates with its main line rates, mile 
for mile, to either Pacific Coast or Great 
Lake terminals. The province contends 
that, once the Board decided to equalize 
rates, these rates become statutory for all 
_ railways and should therefore become 
applicable to the Canadian National. In 
its presentation of facts, the province 
stated that present Canadian National 
rates are one or two cents higher per 
100 pounds than Canadian Pacific branch 
line rates from certain specified non- 
competitive points. The Canadian Pacific 
has joined with the Canadian National 
in arguing against the appeal. 


Barge Lines Enter Loud Complaint 


On the ground that, “without peremp- 
tory action by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” barge-line service on the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers “faces com- 
plete disaster,” the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line, the Federal Barge Lines and 
the American Barge Line have filed an 
application with the commission asking 
it to remove the circuity limitations and 
restrictions which it imposed in its order 
of December 16 wherein it required the 
establishment of joint rates and through 
routes via rail and barge lines. These 
restrictions, the application says, “must 
have the effect of completely stifling barge 
line operations”; and it is asserted that 
they operate particularly as a handicap 
to the recently-established Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line because the Federal 
Barge Lines had previously built up a 
considerable system of joint rates. 
According to the application the com- 
mission in its order refused to prescribe 
through rates when the shortest all-rail 
distance via the ports of interchange is 
more than 120 per cent of the shortest all- 
rail distance between origin and destin- 
ation—or where the sum of the shortest 
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all-rail distance to and from the ports 
of interchange is greater than one-half 
of the shortest all-rail distance between 
origin and destination. The commission 
is asked to set up a new standard of 
reasonableness to control or limit its 
power to require rates and routes under 
the Denison act and that such new 
standard be the existence of all-rail routes 
and rates via one or more of the ports 
of interchange encountered in the rail- 
barge-rail transport, subject to certain 
provisos. “On the surface,” the applica- 
tion says, “it would seem that barge-rail 
service should go forward in vigorous 
strides,” but, as a matter of fact, it 
asserts, action by the commission along 
the lines suggested is necessary to pre- 
serve such service. 


New York State Peach Rates 


Reductions in freight rates on fresh 
peaches, in carloads, from points of origin 
in the state of New York to destinations 
in official territory, are recommended in 
a proposed report by Examiner H. W. 
Archer, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on a complaint filed with 
the commission by the State of New York, 
Department of Agriculture and Markets, 
the New York State Farm Bureau 
Federation, the New York State Horti- 
cultural Society, and the New York State 
Cold Storage Association. Whereas the 
present rates are on a second-class basis 
the examiner recommends that the rates 
be declared unreasonable for the future 
to the extent that they exceed 60 per cent 
of the first-class rates prescribed in the 
Eastern Class Rate Investigation; but 
that pending the publication of class rates 
in conformity to the findings in that case 
it should enter an order requiring the 
maintenance of third-class rates. The 
complainants had asked for rates based 
on 50 per cent of the present first-class 
rates. To illustrate, the examiner says 
that for the average distance of 390 miles 
from Lyndonville, N. Y., to 44 represent- 
ative destinations, the basis of 60 per 
cent of first class would result in a rate of 
59 cents as compared with the present 
average rate to the same destinations of 


73.4 cents. 


Correction 


In the article entitled “Containers Used 
in Co-ordinated Freight Service,” on page 
249 of the Railway Age of January 24, 
it was stated that the Motor Terminals 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, “was the 
leading factor in the organization of 
Cargo Transport, Inc.” This is incorrect. 
The company instrumental in organizing 
Cargo Transport, Inc., was the Motor 
Terminals Company of New York, an 
engineering and financing organization. 
The Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company 
was financed and equipped by the Motor 
Terminals Company of New York, but it 
has no connection, financially or other- 
wise, with Cargo Transport, Inc., except 
that both companies are licensed to use 
the equipment resources of the Motor 
Terminals Company of New York. The 
Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company is 
strictly a local opefating organization, 
handling interchange between local freight 
stations of the railroads in the Cincinnati 
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terminal, Although the Motor Termina! 

Company of New York was instrumentz 
in the organization of Cargo Transpor', 
Inc., and negotiated the lease of crane: 
and demountable truck bodies to Carg. 
Transport, Inc., it has no financial co 

nection with it. 

It was also not made clear that Carg 
Transport pays to the Cincinnati & Lak 
Erie a minimum tariff of 30 cents per car 
mile, whether the car carries one or two 
containers and whether the containers are 
empty or loaded. This is based on a 
minimum tariff of 15 cents per containe: 
mile and contemplates a container load of 
15,000 Ib. For each 500-lb. increase in 
load up to 20,000 Ibs., the rate is advanced 
one-quarter cent. The charge on con- 
tainers loaded to the 20,000 Ib. capacity is 
17% cents per container mile, or 35 cents 
per car mile. 


Regional Plan Outlines Development 
of Jamaica Bay Section 


One feature of a new and compre- 
hensive plan for the early development 
of the Jamaica Bay section of Long Is- 
land, recently made public by the Re- 
gional Plan of New York and Its En- 
virons, is an endorsement, as in harmony 
with the general plan, of the proposed 
construction by New York City of a 
railway connection between the Long 
Island Railroad and Jamaica Bay. As 
already planned, this connection would 
be operated by the Long Island and 
would comprise both a line to the south 
side of the entrance to Mill Basin, and, 
on the east side, to Paerdegat Basin. 
A committee report recommending this 
construction and the dredging of Paer- 
degat Basin has been approved by the 
Committee of the Whole of the New 
York City Board of Estimate, and final 
action by the Board awaits a report 
from the new Department of City Plan- 
ning, which held a public hearing on 
the matter on January 26. 

The general principles suggested by 
the Regional Plan for. the development 
of Jamaica Bay are the same as those 
recently set forth in the proposal for the 
development of the Hackensack Mead- 
ows in Northern New Jersey, in that 
both sections are said to be best suited 
for development as self-contained indus- 
trial and residential units. The Regional 
Plan’s view is that the Jamaica Bay of 
the future should not be envisioned pre- 
dominantly as a world port, a great in- 
dustrial center, a residential or recrea- 
tional area, but rather as a combination of 
such uses, a more or less self-contained 
community where advantage has been 
taken of opportunities for diversification 
of land uses. 


The Fastest Trains 


An article in the Technology Review 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass.) for February lists 48 
of the most notable fast passenger trains 
now in operation on American railroads, 
on 30 different routes. For each train, 


the table gives the length of its schedule 
in hours, the miles traversed and the av- 
erage speed. 

The salient feature of the article is 2 
comparison of the best speeds in tlie 
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years 1910, 1920 and 1930, the table 
showing each train in each of the three 
years. A summation of the hours and 
mileages of the fastest trains shows that 
the combined ave Tage speed of 40.9 miles 
an hour in 1930 is 6.3 miles faster than 
in 1910 but 6.9 miles faster than in 
1920; in other words, the average speed 
was not so high in 1920 as it was in 
1910. In the average of 34.6 miles an 
hour for 1910, there is included the 
Twentieth Century Limited of the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania 
Special of the Pennsylvania, between 
New York and Chicago, which in that 
year made the journey each in 18 hours; 
whereas in 1920 and since then these 
schedules have been 20 hours. 

Similar comparisons of the decades 
are shown for the different runs in 
groups as follows: 


No. of 
Group runs 1930 1920 1910 
200—475 miles ... 10 47.2 40.5 42.3 
475—1,000 ........ 9 41.8 35.5 36.5 
1,000—1,200 ...... 5 45.2 39.8 43.6 
Over 3008 .... ccs 6 37.8 30.5 29.9 


Some of the runs have been materially 
shortened by shortening the distance; 
for example, by the establishment of the 
Hell Gate Bridge route, by the opening 
of the Cascade Tunnel on the Great 
Northern and similar improvements. 

The article also contains data con- 
cerning fast runs in Europe, starting off 
with the Great Western train which 
runs 77.3 miles between London and 
Swindon in 70 minutes. Several other 
tuns are noted in England and France 
almost equal to this. Notes are given 
concerning long non-stop runs. The 
Flying Scotsman of the London & 
North Eastern between London and Ed- 
inburgh, 393 miles, in 8% hours, heads 
the list. 


Central of New Jersey 100 Years Old 


The Elizabethtown & Somerville Rail- 
road Company, proprietor of that part 
of the Central of New Jersey which was 
first built, was chartered by the Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey on February 9, 1831, 
so the time has arrived for the celebra- 
tion of the Central’s centenary. The 
New ‘York-Jersey City ferry boats 
recognized the day (Monday) by flying 
flags, but there was no other outward 
demonstration. The line of road defined 
by the original charter was from Eliza- 
bethtown (now Elizabethport) on New 
York Bay, westward through Westfield, 
Plainfield and Bound Brook to Somer- 
ville, 25 miles. The first train was run 
from Elizabethtown to Plainfield on 
January 1, 1839. The track was made 
of strap rail. Business was started with 
one locomotive weighing nine tons, one 
8-wheel passenger car and four small 
box cars. 

Connection was made with New York 
City by means of the Elizabethport & 
New York Ferry Company. The railroad 
was extended from Plainfield to Somer- 
ville in 1840. In 1846 it was sold under 
foreclosure ; in 1847 a charter was granted 
for the Somerville & Easton, providing 
for the extension westward to the Dela- 
ware River, and in 1849 the legislature 
authorized the amalgamation of the two 
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companies into the Central Railroad Com- 
pany of New Jersey. John Taylor 
Johnston, the first president of the Central 
of New Jersey, served until 1876. 
William G. Besler, now chairman of the 
Board, came to the service of this com- 
pany in 1902, was appointed president in 
1914, and was succeeded as president by 
Roy B. White in 1926. 

The later extensions of the Central 
eastward across Newark Bay to Jersey 
City and westward, by the acquisition of 
the Lehigh & Susquehanna, to Scranton, 
and in other directions have brought it 
up to a system of 691 miles at the present 
time. 

Negotiations for consolidation with 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
were begun about 1872 but fell through. 


Grain Rates in Maritimes 


The Board of Railway Commissioners 
at Ottawa last week rejected the applica- 
tion of the legislative committee of Nova 
Scotia Legislature for an order requiring 
the railways to lower the freight rate on 
grain and grain products for domestic 
consumption. The Board did not agree 
with the maritime position that the raii- 
ways erroneously interpreted the Board’s 
order of 1922 which established arbitraries 
to be incorporated in the railway rate 
structure. 

Inasmuch as it was upon this basis that 
the Nova Scotia representatives made 
their claim, the Board dismissed the 
application with the rider that it would 
be prepared to give consideration to a 
request for decreased rates on these 
commodities should such be presented 1 
accordance with procedure laid down for 
the presentation of such cases. 

The maritimers took the stand that, 
when the general rate structure of the 
Canadian railways was revised ten years 
ago, certain arbitraries were incorporated 
in that structure by order of the Board, 
these arbitraries covering a variety of 
commodities. They held that it was the 
intention of the Railway Commission that 
grain and grain products, for cattle-feed- 
ing purposes, should be included in the 
lower schedules resulting from the in- 
clusion of the arbitraries. During the 
war, the railways had gradually increased 
freight rates as emergency measures and 
the 1922 order of the Board restored 
them, in general, to where they stood prior 
to the increases. Grain and_ grain 
products, however, had not been brought 
within those decreases by the railways, 
so that the maritime farmers were con- 
tinuing to pay freight rates for these 
commodities on the basis of the old war- 
time arbitraries. 

In reply to the discussions looking to 
a greater use of maritime coal by the 
Canadian National, R. C. Vaughan, vice- 
president in charge of the purchasing of 
the railway, has issued a statement which 
follows in part: 

“In 1930 the Canadian National Rail- 
ways purchased 1,500,000 tons of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick coal. It has 
agreed to use eastern Canada coal as 
far west as Ottawa and Brockville and 
some Maritime coal is also being used 
on the United States lines of the System. 
No railway, other than the Canadian 
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National, is bringing Maritime coal even 
as far west as Montreal, relying on the 
less costly imported fuel. 

“The fuel purchases of the Canadia: 
National from Canadian mines in the east 
and the west amount to approximately 
3,000,000 tons per year. The coal used 
on the Atlantic Region is, of course, ex- 
clusively drawn from the mines in the 
Maritime provinces, and, in addition, the 
Canadian National is using 800,000 tons 
of Eastern Canadian coal each year at 
points west of Levis, in pursuance of the 
policy of the company to 
Canadian industry. 

“Every ton of this Canadian coal which 
is used at Levis, Montreal and points west, 
increases the operating charges of the 
railway. If we were buying coal on a 
strictly competitive basis it would be 
much cheaper to buy United States or 
British coal, which could be landed on 
railway lines, Levis and west, duty paid, 


encourage 


under the cost of Canadian coal. As 
explained, our present policy is not to 
use imported fuel at any points east of 
Ottawa and Brockville, being desirous 
of doing everything that is reasonable 
to encourage Canadian production. The 
carrying out of that policy costs the 


Canadian National Railways hundreds of 
thousands of dollars per annum.” 


Texas Bill Would Bar Railways 
From Highways 


A bill which would prohibit railroads 


in Texas from owning or operating 
motor coach or motor truck’ lines has 
been introduced in the legislature of 
that State, according to a recent dis- 


patch from Austin to the United States 
Daily. The prohibition would be based 
on the Texas Anti-trust laws. 

The title of the proposed measure de- 
fines it as bill to be an act: 


Declaring the ownership of motor truck and 
motor bus lines by railroad companies to be 
contrary to the genius of free government and 
making it unlawful for railroad companies to 
own, control or operate any motor truck lines 
or motor bus lines for the carrying of freight 
or passengers for compensation or hire in this 
State: 

Prohibiting the Railroad Commission Texas 


from issuing any certificate of convenience and 
necessity to any _ railroad company to own, 
control or operate any motor truck lines 01 bus 
lines in this State; 


Requiring railroad companies owning or oper: 
ating motor truck or motor bus carriers to divest 
themselves of all right, title or interest in same 


within two years and requiring the Railroad Com- 
mission to cancel the certificates of convenience 
and necessity heretofore issued to any such com- 
pany at the end of two years; 

Prohibiting any railroad company, directly or 
indirectly or throughout any building company, 
from controlling, owning or possessing any motor 
carriers and requiring the Railroad Commission 


immediately to revoke certificates of convenience 
and necessity heretofore issued to such moto! 
carriers. 

Requiring the Attorney General to bring suit 
to enforce the provisions of the act providi ng 
that the State shall have the right of escheat 
of all property of motor meen violating this 


act and making said remedy cumulative of the 


other remedies herein provided. 


Forbidding the owners, officers, directors or 
stockholders in any railroad company or, motor 
carriers first consenting to or assisting in 
violation of this act and prescribing a penalty 


for such violation, ’ 
Making it the duty of railroad companies and 
motor truck and bus companies to furmish Im- 
formation to the Railroad Commission relative t 
the provisions of this act. 
Providing that moneys, property, or — 


tlenad 
things of value received by any railroad 


pany from any motor carrier, directly or indirect: 
ly, shall be prima facie evidence of the viol: ation OF 
this act and conferring the power and privileges 
of Title 126, Revised Civil Statt ites, 1925, upon 


listrict and 
this act 


the Attorney General and 


attorneys for the enforcement ot 
Declaring an emergency. 
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THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 





A railroad modernized its stokers but left the 
Arches the same and naturally was disap- 
pointed in results. * * American Arch Com- 
pany engineers were called in, quickly 
diagnosed the trouble and designed a 
whole new Arch. * © The troubles im- 
mediately disappeared and the mod- 
ernized engines are doing what is 
expected of them. ° ¢ The loco- 
motive Arch is an engineering 
specialty that must be care- 
fully designed for the partic- 
ular conditions encoun- 
tered. Designing is one of 
the many important 
services rendered the 
railroads by Ameri- 
can Arch Company. 
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, American Arch Co. 
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Swedish Railways to Electrify 372 
Miles of Line* 


Sweden plans to have one of the larg- 
est electrified railway nets in the world 
by 1934, or a total of more than 1,100 
miles. ‘The Riksdag, or national Parlia- 
ment, has just authorized the royal rail- 
way board to proceed with the planned 
electrification of the main trunk line 
from Stockholm to Maim6, in southern- 
most Sweden, a length of 600 kilo- 
meters, or 372 miles. The work will 
involve some 70,000,000 kronor, or al- 
most $20,000,000. 

As an initial step in this ambitious 
undertaking the railway board, whose 
head is Axel Granholm, has contracted 
for the construction of 96 electric loco- 
motives and six transformer stations. 
The order, placed with the Swedish 
General Electric Company, of Vesteras, 
runs close to 13,000,000 kronor. At the 
same time the railroad administration 
has ordered from the Swedish Metal 
Works Company 2,000 tons of copper 
wire, valued at about 3,000,000 kronor. 

The electrification of this line will re- 
duce the running time of the through 
trains from Stockholm to Berlin by at 
least one hour. At the same time the 
railway authorities have improved the 
ferry service. between Trelleborg, in 
southern Sweden, near Malmo, and 
Sassnitz, in Germany, by building a new 
‘ferry boat of ice-breaking type, so as 
to overcome adverse weather conditions. 
This service is now more than 20 years 
old, having been inaugurated in 1909. 
Every day four trips are made, two in 
each direction, by the two Swedish and 
two German ferries. The Swedish boats 
measure 6,000 tons and are capable of 
carrying an entire train. They are also 
provided with dining service, smoking 
rooms and cabins like ocean liners. 

Sweden already has one of the larg- 
est electrified railway nets in Europe, 
a total length of more than 750 miles. 
The trunk line between Stockholm and 
Gothenburg, completed in 1926 at a total 
expense of 42,000,000 kronor, accounts 
for 285 miles, and the so-called Iron 
Ore Line, in Lapland, the northernmost 
in existence, has a mileage of 265. The 
latter was partly completed in 1915 and 
is used for the transportation of iron 
ore from the Swedish Arctic mines to 
the shipping ports. Each year between 
7,000,000 and 9,000,000 tons of ore are 
hauled over it. In addition to these 
government-owned lines, Sweden has 
about 200 miles of privately-owned 
electrified railways. 

Since the electrification of the Stock- 
holm-Gothenburg line, an annual sav- 
ing of 115,000 kronor has been effected, 
and an additional 600,000 kronor have 
been saved due to the reduction of two 
hours in the running time. Now that 





*An article prepared by Holger Lundbergh, 
American-Swedish News Exchange, Inc., through 
the courtesy of the Travel Information Bureau 
of the Swedish State Railways, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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the Riksdag has accepted the electrifica- 
tion plan of the Stockholm-Malm6 line, 
the Swedish government water power 
board will build a new power station 
which will be ready by 1934. Additional 
power will be supplied by the privately 
owned Sydsvenska Kraft Aktiebolaget, 


which operates an extensive net in 


southern Sweden. 


Combination Rail-Highway Vehicle 
Developed in Britain 


A combination motor vehicle inter- 
changeable for operation on either rails 
or highways has recently been develop- 
ed in Great Britain. The vehicle, desig- 
nated “Ro-Railer” and manufactured by 
Karrier Motors, Ltd, was _ recently 
tested on a branch line of the London, 
Midland & Scottish. These tests were 
conducted with a vehicle having a mo- 
tor coach body. In the accompanying 
illustration, it will be seen, the vehicle 
is fitted with a tractor body; thus the 
“Ro-Railer” is designed for both pas- 
senger and freight service on light traf- 
fic branch lines. 

The vehicle is so constructed that 
the change from rail to highway oper- 
ation or vice versa may be effected at 
any level crossing; only two or three 


‘minutes are required for this change. 


When the vehicle is on the highway the 
flanged wheels are locked concentrically 
to the road wheels but, being of small 
diameter, these rail wheels are clear of 
the road wheels and of the rail when 
the vehicle runs onto the crossing for 
a change from highway to rail operation. 
As the vehicle leaves the highway to 
proceed by rail its weight is transferred 
from the highway wheels to the rail 
wheels as the former leave that portion 
of the railway which has been built up 
to the level of the highway. 

The highway wheels are so fitted that 
the driver by the turn of a lever may 
raise them clear of the rail level and 
lock them to the chassis. Thus, when 
the “Ro-Railer” is operating on rails, 
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only the flanged wheels revolve whil 
the highway wheels remain locked i 
position. For a return to the highwa 
the operation is reversed. 


Spanish Railway System to be 


Reorganized 
In an attempt to solve some of the 
problems which confront the Spanish 


railway system, the government has de- 
cided upon a plan of simplification and 
unification of the existing railway 
regime, according to a report received in 
the Department of Commerce. To this 
end a Royal Decree was issued recently 
dissolving the present Superior Railway 
Council and providing for its immediat 
reorganization upon a more concret 
basis. 

Under the new form of organizatio: 
the Superior Railway Council will be 
dependent upon the Ministry of Publi 
Works and will be composed of the fol- 
lowing: A president appointed by Royal 
Decree, upon the nomination of the 
Minister of Public Works; eight State 
representatives, including one jurist, and 
four engineers named by the Minister of 
Public Works, and one economist named 
by the Treasury Department; eight repre- 
sentatives composing a joint delegation of 
concessionnaires of railways which adhere 


oo 


Q 


to the national railway regime; one 
representative of laborers and agents, 
appointed by labor organizations, and 
three representatives appointed by the 
Minister of Public Works, who will 
represent commercial, agricultural and 


industrial interests. A general Secretary, 


with. voice but without vote, will be 
appointed by the Council itself. The 
Council members will be appointed to 


serve four years, and may be re-elected. 

The State’s delegates in the Council 
and the members representing agricul- 
tural, commercial and industrial interests 
may not be counselors, managers, advisers, 
nor employees of any of the railway 
companies adhering to the railway regime, 
nor may they have contractual agreements 





The ‘‘Ro-Railer’’ with Tractor Body 
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NEW YORK CENTRAI 





Weight on Drivers, 188,500 pounds; Weight of Engine, 351,000 pounds; Cylinders, 25 x 28 inches; Diameter of Drivers, 
79 inches; Boiler Pressure, 225 pounds; Maximum Tractive Power with Booster, 53,200 pounds. 





Curve shows horse-power versus speed for the modern Hudson 
Type as compared with the K-3 Pacific, the main passenger engine 
of six years ago on the New York Central Lines. 


The Hudson type has approximately the same weight on drivers. 
The large increase in horse-power capacity, as represented by the 
cross-sectional ‘area, indicates the possibilities available in modern 
power where weights are limited and higher track stresses are not 
permissible. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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with them nor hold any office in companies 
which perform work or services for them. 

The reorganized Railway Council will 
function according to the provisions of 
Base 8 of the Royal Decree of July 12, 
1929, except: in matters relating to tariff, 
inspection of and intervention in manage- 
ment of companies, and in the issuance 
of railway bonds. Their functions in 
regard to tariff will be merely informative 
and consultative and .in regard to the 
State railway debt they will be subject 
to whatever regulations may be dictated 
respecting it. 

Among the most important reforms in 
the organization of the Superior Railway 
Council is the reduction which is to be 
effected in the technical and administrative 
personnel and in the budget expenses of 
the Council. The president of the Council 
will be required to submit to the Ministry 
of Public Works a plan of these reduc- 
tions, and the latter will dictate the 
measures necessary to the constitution 
of the new Superior Railway Council in 
order that it may begin to operate at 
once. Once the Council is formed, it 
will draw up the regulations which are 
to govern its interior organization and 
submit these to the Minister of Public 
Works for approval. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE WESTERN PaAciFIc is inquiring for 
10 Mallet (2-8-8-2) type locomotives. 


Tue GovERNMENT OF Ecuapor has 
ordered for the F. C. Quito Esmeraldas 
one 2-8-0 type locomotive from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. Miguel A. 
Albornoz is minister of the interior, 
Quito. 


Tue Cuicaco & Itttnots MIpLanp has 
ordered two 2-10-2 type locomotives and 
one 2-8-2 type locomotive from the Lima 
Locomotive Works. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of October 25. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Houston Ort TERMINAL CoMPANY 
is inquiring for four or five tank cars for 
carrying asphalt of 10,000 gal. capacity. 


THe WHEELING STEEL CorPoRATION has 
given a contract to the Pressed Steel Car 
Company for making repairs to 15 hopper 
cars of 55 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Bytiessy ENGINEERING & MAN- 
AGEMENT CorporATION has ordered two 
gondola cars from the General American 
Car Company. Inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 17. 
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IRON & STEEL 


THe Granpd TruNK has ordered 15,000 
tons of rails from the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany. 


TueE Boston & Marne has received bids 


on 130 tons of steel for work at 
Rochester, N. H. 
THE CENTRAL OF NEw JERSEY has 


received bids tor 1500 tons of steel for a 
viaduct at Hometown, Pa. 


THE CANADIAN Paciric has taken bids 
on 1,535 tons of steel for bridges on its 
Moosehead division in Maine. 


THE RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & 
Potomac has ordered 3,500 tons of 130- 
lb. open hearth steel rail to be rolled 
at the Sparrows Point mill of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis 
has ordered 27,400 tons of rails dividing 
the order equally among the Carnegie 
Steel Company, the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, the Inland Steel Company and 
the Illinois Steel Company. 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEsST- 
ERN has ordered from the Phoenix Bridge 
Company 245 tons of structural steel, for 
a plate girder span to be erected in con- 
nection with the grade crossing elimina- 
tion work at Painted Post, N. Y.’ An 
order has been given to the American 
Bridge Company for 120 tons of structural 
steel for the grade crossing work at 
Kanona, N. Y. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 500 
tons of steel for a produce terminal at 
Baltimore, Md., from Dietrich Brothers; 
orders for 530 tons for three bridges in- 
cluding one at Palmyra, Pa., and for 150 
tons for a bridge at Philadelphia, have 
been let to the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
An order for 200 tons for a bridge at 
Schuylkill Haven, has been let to the 
Phoenix Bridge Company. 


Tue New York CENTRAL.—James Stew- 
art & Co., Inc., the general contractor for 
the express highway on the west side of 
New York City between Fifty-ninth and 
Seventy-second streets, has let a contract 
for 14,000 tons of steel to the Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works to be used in this improve- 
ment; the New York Central has received 
bids on 185 tons of steel to be used in 
connection with grade crossing elimination 
work at Charlotte, N. Y.; Bates & Rogers 
Construction Company, general  con- 
tractor, has given a contract for 130 tons 
of steel to the Harris Structural Steel 
Company for grade elimination work at 


Kilbourne, N. Y. 





THe NortHerN Paciric Raitway, 
Princeton University, Montana educa- 
tional institutions, with various com- 
mercial clubs and business interests are 
planning to continue this year the geolo- 
gic research work started last year near 
Red Lodge, Mont., on the northeastern 
border of Yellowstone National Park. 
Plans have been made for the building 
of summer homes and the setting up of 
a geological center five miles southwest 
of Red Lodge. 
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Supply Trade 





A. N. Willsie, of the Badeker Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, has -been 
elected president of that company suc- 
ceeding B. R. Alley, resigned. 


The Truscon Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has moved its Minneapolis, 
Minn. offices from 611 Metropolitan 
Bank building to 344 Baker building. 


The Corley-DeWolfe Company, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has appointed the Great 
Lakes Supply Company, Chicago, its 
agent for railroads and industries in that 
district. 


Ray V. Clute, who has been associated 
with the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 
since 1916, has been appointed manager 
of cedar pole sales, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


W. W. Hancock, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of the Donner Steel Company has 
been appointed secretary of the Republic 
Steel Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio, to 
succeed Richard Jones, Jr. 


R. M. Chester has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Neely Nut & 
Bolt Company. Mr. Chester’s head- 
quarters are in the general offices of the 
company at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Crawford P. McGinnis, of The Pyle- 
National Company, Chicago, has been 
appointed district sales manager of the 
Pacific Coast territory, with headquar- 
ters in the Hobart building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Ward G. Day, district manager of the 
Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., Fair- 
mont, Minn., with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La., has been transferred to 
1218 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo., suc- 
ceeding Lee R. Payton, deceased. 


W. Newton Jeffress, Inc., railway 
specialties and supplies, has moved his 
headquarters from the National Press 
building, to the Woodward building, 
Fifteenth and H streets, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Porter Hurd, Packard building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the Illinois Testing Labora- 


tories, Inc., Chicago. Mr. MHurd’s 
territory includes eastern Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland. 


Chester G. Cummings, for a number 
of years associated with the New York 
office of the Sullivan Machinery Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Syracuse, N. 
Y., has been appointed manager of the 
branch office in the Rockefeller building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, vice R. T. Stone, re- 
signed. 


Roy E. Greenwood, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Simonds Saw & Steel 
Company, has been appointed assistant 
general manager of sales of the Amer- 
ican Chain Company, Inc., and associate 
companies, Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. 
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Hours or Weeks 


Across the limitless 
plains where faithful 
squaws once dragged 
the creaking travois, 
| Gary Wrought Steel 
| Wheels now click off in 
an hour the Indian’s 
Journey of a week. 
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Hlinnis Steel Company 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


General Offices: 208 South La Salle Strert, Chirago 
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Greenwood will have his headquarters 
at Bridgeport. 


William L. Brown, formerly Philadel- 
phia district sales manager for the In- 
dustrial Works, Bay City, Mich., and its 
successor, Industrial Brownhoist Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, Ohio, has opened 
an office at 1600 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to act as special agent for the 
sale of railroad specialties and cranes. 


J. A. Miller, general manager of sales 
of the Vanadium Corporation of Amer- 
ica, has been appointed assistant to 
president, Pittsburgh district, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa.; Gustav 
Laub, assistant general manager of sales, 
succeeds Mr. Miller as general manager 
of sales. Mr. Laub’s headquarters are 
at New York. 


The American Hoist & Derrick Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., the Dominion 
Bridge Company, Ltd., and the Dom- 
inion Engineering Works, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que., have formed the Dominion 
Hoist & Shovel Company, Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary company, to manufacture and sell 
the products of the former company in 
Canada and the British Empire. 


H. C. Beaver, formerly executive vice- 
president of the Rolls-Royce of America, 
has been appointed a vice-president of 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, New York. Mr. Beaver 
will devote his time principally to the 
administration of the sales department. 
E. E. Yake has been promoted to vice- 
president to direct manufacturing and en- 
gineering as formerly. 


Bethlehem Steel Acquires “McClintic- 
Marshall Corporation 


The Bethlehem Steel Company has 
acquired the business and properties of 
the McClintic-Marshall Corporation; this 
was effected by the issuance, of notes 
and common shares of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. Bethlehem, in pay- 
ment gave 240,000 shares of its common 
stock which are now in the company’s 
treasury and $8,200,000 of 4% per cent 
serial notes maturing in ten equal series 
annually, beginning January 1, 1932. It 
also assumed the liabilities of the 
McClintic-Marshall Corporation including 
$12,000,000 of bonds outstanding. The 
price paid for the McClintic-Marshall 
business on the basis of recent quotations 
is about $33,000,000, of which $12,000,000 
represents the bonded indebtedness of the 
McClintic-Marshall Corporation. The 
purchase price does not include other 
liabilities of the McClintic-Marshall 
Corporation. 

G. H. Blakeley, vice-president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, now becomes 
president of the McClintic-Marshall 
Corporation. He has been for many years 
a prominent figure in the field of 
structural engineering. Mr. Blakeley was 
born on April 19, 1865, at Hanover, N. J., 
and was graduated from Rutgers College 
in 1884 with the degree of bachelor of 
science. He also has the degree of civil 
engineer awarded in 1894 and that of 
doctor of science in 1924. From 1884 
to 1886 he was engaged in field engineer- 
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ing but had early decided to specialize 
in bridge construction and structural steel 
work. He was for one year engineer of 
the Kiverside Bridge Company, Paterson, 
N. J., and for two years assistant engineer 
of the Erie Railroad in charge of bridge 
construction. In 1890 he became chief 
engineer of the Passaic Rolling Mill 
Company and during this service con- 
structed many large railroad and highway 
bridges including the swing bridge over 
the Harlem river at 125th street, New 





G. H. Blakeley 


York. He also took an active part in the 
development of the modern type of riveted 
bridges and in the present type of steel 
skeleton construction for high buildings. 
He is the author of a handbook published 
in 1897 which contained much new and 
original information on structural steel. 
Mr. Blakeley served as manager of sales 
of the Passaic Company from 1902 to 1905 
and also had charge of mechanical 
engineering, devoting considerable study 
to the subject of rolling mill methods and 
the rolling of shapes. In 1906 Mr. 
Blakeley went to the Bethlehem Steel 
Company to work in collaboration with 
the late Henry Grey in the development 
of Grey’s process mills, which resulted 
in developing the broad flange Bethlehem 
beam. He was manager of the structural 
steel department from 1908 to 1927. As 
a result of his work, he was appointed 
vice-president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company in 1927, in entire charge of the 
structural steel operations of the com- 
pany. 


Air Reduction Company Annual Report 


Net earnings of $5,250,379 after all 
charges including Federal taxes were 
reported by the Air Reduction Company 
for the year ending December 31, 1930, 
according to the annual report issued 
February 9. The foregoing 1930 earn- 
ings compare with a 1929 figure of $5,- 
972,996. 

The 1930 net earnings were equivalent 
to $6.32 per share on the 830,435-3/5 
shares of the company’s stock outstand- 
ing at the close of last year. This com- 
pares with $7.75 per share earned in 
1929 on the 770,402-3/5 shares outstand- 
ing at the close of that year. The bal- 
ance sheet as of December 31, 1930, lists 
total current assets of $18,500,597 as 
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against current liabilities of $1,085,662. 
Cash on hand and in banks is shown as 
$6,475,772, an amount which is nearly 
six times the total current liabilities. 


The consolidated income report for 
the year ending December 31, 1930 fol- 
lows: 








Gross Operating Income............ $19,515,133 
Cperating Eepenses. ... ccc cc cceccce 12,330,024 
Opersting Income... ic... scccsses 7,185,109 
EE BONE 6 iS ccccrscecewcsices 931,315 
Net Income before Reserves........ 8,116,424 
Reserves ($2,061,868—for deprecia- 

Oe Eee eee 2,211,579 
Net Profit before Federal Taxes.... 5,904,945 
POCEERL Tames 1950 aio o.cciviiccccecccne 654,566 
Net Profit earned on Outstanding 

SE ee $5,250,379 





OBITUARY 


Albert M. Hicks, who was connected 
with the Hicks Locomotive & Car Com- 
pany, Chicago, until his retirement in 
1909, died in Taylorville, Ill., on Febru- 
ary 5 from pneumonia. 


Dr. John Lundie, president of the 
Lundie Engineering Corporation, New 
York, died on January 9 at his home in 
New York City after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. Dr. Lundie was born on 
December 14, 1857, at Arbroath, Scot- 
land. He was educated at the University 
of Edinburgh, where he received the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in 1880 and 
that of doctor of science in 1902. From 
1873 to 1877 he was engaged in harbor 
work at Dundee, Scotland; from 1880 
to 1884 in railroad work in Oregon and 
Washington, and then to 1890, in muni- 





John Lundie 


cipal work in Chicago. From 1890 to 
1893 he was engaged in bridge work and 
then became engaged in private practice. 
He developed a method for determining 
the yield of artesian water areas during 
an investigation of the water supply sys- 
tem of Memphis, Tenn. He designed 
the first combined electric hoist and 
traveler (the Telfer), investigated and 
reported on the electrification of the IIli- 
nois Central, the Boston Elevated, the 
Brooklyn Elevated and Manhattan lines, 
New York, and also the Metropolitan 
Underground lines in London, England. 
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on WHEELS 


Fs the time man discovered that a rounded 
object rolls with comparative ease and 
devised the first crude cart, he has ever been on 
the move. His means of conveyance have 
undergone vast changes. The slow joggle of the 
oxcart has given place to the swift flight of the 





on wheels. Significant then is the fact that 
Carnegie Wrought Steel Wheels are considered 
the standard of excellence in today’s exacting 
service. To serve even more efficiently, we are 
now prepared to furnish Rim-Toughened 
Wrought Steel Wheels. The process of heat 








d express train, but never has the wheel been sup- treatment to which these wheels are subjected 

e. planted as the basic factor of transportation. insures additional service out of all proportion 

ig Instead, it has become more vitally important to the small increase in cost. Our wheel engi- 

1g than ever. The speed and weight of modern neers will be glad to discuss this matter with 
transportation throw a tremendous responsibility you further. 

id 

id 

li- e 

7 Product of Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. iS Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 119 
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He investigated the cost of freight move- 


ment on the railroads of the United 
States Steel Corporation. He subse- 
quently served as officer in charge of 
the Birmingham Southern, and then as 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Panama-American Corporation in 
Panama. He reported on the valuation 
of many railroad properties; enunciated 
principals of rapid acceleration in rail- 


way movement and the law of fluctu-. 


ation in power stations, developed the 
Lundie formula for train resistance, and 
other devices including rheostats, tie 
plates and rail anchors. He was co- 
designer of the Lundie-Durham rail sec- 
tion. Dr. Lundie was a member of a 
number of technical societies in this 
country and in England including the 
American Society of Civil ‘Engineers and 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. 


W. H. Sauvage, vice-president of the 
Royal Railway Supply Company and 
president of the Sauvage Appliance Com- 
pany, was shot and killed in his office 
at 90. West street, New York City, on 
February 5. According to the medical 
examiner’s report on the case, Mr. Sauv- 
age was shot by Andrew Lenahan, office 
manager of the same company, who was 
fatally wounded in his subsequent at- 
tempt at suicide. Mr. Lenahan died on 
his way to the hospital. Mr. Sauvage 
was well known in the railway supply 
business. He was born in February, 
1872, at Pomeroy, Ohio, and was an en- 
gineer and an inventor of railway ap- 
pliances. He had served as first sergeant 
from 1889 to 1892 in the Colorado Na- 
tional Guard. The greater part of Mr. 
Sauvage’s business life had been con- 
nected with his own companies. He was 
the author of articles on power and hand 
brakes which were published in technical 
papers and magazines. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Exectric Arc WeLpinc.—A handbook 
of 80 pages has been issued by Hobart 
Brothers Company, Troy, Ohio, which 
presents many facts on the uses and 
methods of electric welding. It also con- 
tains descriptions of electric welding ma- 
terials and appliances manufactured by the 
Hobart company. 


Sperry Rar. Dertecror.—An attractive 
and interesting bulletin of 16 pages has 
been issued by Sperry Products, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., which describes and 
illustrates in considerable detail the rail 
defect problem, the service offered by 
the Sperry Company, and the character 
and method of operating the Sperry rail 
flaw detector equipment. 


Strep Rinc Morors.—This is Bulletin 
169 of the Wagner Electric Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo. The bulletin discusses 
in detail the mechanical and electrical 
characteristics of slip ring motors, their 
ability to start smoothly at low current 
rates when starting heavy loads, the four 
different types of slip ring motors, their 
speed torque characteristics and control 
equipment necessary for starting these 
four types. 
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AtcHison, TopekKA & Santa Fe—A 
contract has been let to Villadsen 
Brothers, San Francisco, Cal., for the 
construction of a one-story brick and 
steel shop building at Richmond, Cal. 


Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This 
company and the Grand Trunk Western, 
the Indiana Harbor Belt, the Chicago 
River & Indiana, the Belt Railway of 
Chicago, the New York Central and the 
Chicago & Western Indiana have been 
authorized by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission to accept an ordinance passed by 
the City of Chicago for the separation 
of grades at Forty-seventh street and 
Archer avenue in that City. The 
ordinance also provides for the elevation 
of the tracks of the railroads other than 
the Santa Fe in the vicinity of South 
Central Park avenue and West Forty- 
ninth street to meet the grades of the 
Santa Fe elevation. 


CANADIAN NatTIonAL.—The City of 
Saskatoon (Sask.) has awarded a con- 
tract to the Carter-Halls-Aldinger Com- 
pany, Winnipeg, Man., for the construc- 
tion of a subway to carry Nineteenth 
street, Saskatoon, under the tracks of this 
company. The total cost of this project 
will be about $300,000. 


CaNnapIAN NaTIONAL.—This company is 
making tentative plans for the construc- 
tion of a brick, concrete and _ stucco 
passenger station, 107 ft. by 27 ft. at 
Yarmouth, N. S.; for the construction of 
a new station at Newcastle, N. B., and 
for the provision of a new passenger 
station, freight house, and freight yard 
at Dalhousie, N. B. The erection of a 
modern fruit warehouse on the site of 
the old Great Western station at Esplan- 
ade and Yonge streets, Toronto, Ont., 
is also under consideration, while a con- 
tract has been awarded to the Stewart 
Construction Company of Sherbrooke, 
Que., for the construction, at a cost of 
$71,886, of a two-story addition, 148 ft. 
by 43 ft., to its station at Levis, Que., to 
replace a portion of the original building 
recently destroyed by fire. 


CANADIAN NaTIONAL.—A contract has 
been let to the W. H. Yates Construction 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., for the con- 
struction of subways to carry Richmond 
and Wellington streets, London, Ont. 
under the C. N. R. tracks. This work is 
in connection with that road’s general 
16-year program of grade separation and 
terminal improvement at London, to be 
carried out on the basis of an agreement 
with the city government, as reported in 
the Railway Age of February 1, 1930, page 
361. Both subways will be of reinforced 
concrete, about 66 ft. wide between abut- 
ments, and both will carry 12 tracks. 
They will be completed by December 31, 
1931, at a cost of slightly over $1,000,000. 
Rearrangement of tracks to serve a new 
passenger station and to conform to the 
new grade of the subways will also be 
constructed by company forces during 


1931, at an estimated cost of $150,000. 
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During 1932, a new station will be erect: 
to serve both the Canadian National aij 
the London & Port Stanley, at an 
estimated cost of approximately $500,00\ 
Detailed plans for this station have not 
yet been completed. No further grace 
separation work under the agreement ‘s 
called for until 1937, and will be carrici| 
out then only if the city requests. \ 
contract has also been awarded to A. J. 
McDonell & Co., Montreal, Que., for the 
construction of a concrete subway, 61 {1 
wide, to carry Canardiere road, Quebec, 
Que., under three Canadian National 
tracks at the entrance to Limoilou yard. 


CANADIAN PaciFic.—A_ contract has 
been awarded to E. P. Muntz Co 
Toronto, Ont., for the substructure and 
part of the superstructure of a subway 
to carry Lansdowne avenue, in the north- 





western part of Toronto, under the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian General 
Electric Company industrial tracks. The 


subway will be 66 ft. wide and the super- 
Structure will carry four railroad tracks. 
The Board of Railway Commissioners of 
Canada have issued an order authorizing 
the city of Windsor, Ont., to build a 
subway carrying Ellis avenue under eight 
Canadian Pacific tracks and one track 
of the Essex Terminal. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuiNncy.—A 
contract has been awarded by the Iowa 
State Highway Commission to the Jensen 
Construction Company, Kimballton, Iowa, 
for the construction of a viaduct to carry 
State Road No. 169 over the tracks of this 
company at Afton, Iowa. The cost of this 
structure will be about $30,000. 


DetawaRE & MHuvupson.—The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
approved specifications and an estimate 
of cost amounting to $113,235 for elimin- 
ation of a grade crossing on the Cam- 
bridge-Salem state highway, Cambridge, 


ie Be 


Erie.—The Public Service Commission 
of New York has designated for elimin- 
ation the Nanticoke avenue and Liberty 
street crossings of this company’s tracks 
in Endicott, N. Y. The Nanticoke avenue 
crossing is to be eliminated by building 
a street subway at an estimated cost oi 
$204,000, and the Liberty street crossing 
will be closed. 


Great NorTHERN.—The general contract 
for the construction of the superstructure 
of a steam-operated electric power plant 
at Great Falls, Mont., has been awarded 
to Peppard & Fulton, Minneapolis, Minn. 
The complete cost of the plant will be 
about $80,000. Bids have been asked for 
the construction of the superstructure of 
a power plant at Williston, N. D., which 
will cost about $80,000. 


LoutsvittE & NASHVILLE—A _ contract 
for the construction of grade separation 
structures at Eighteenth and Twentictl 
streets, Birmingham, Ala., has been let to 
the Southern Construction Company. 
Birmingham, at a cost of about $260,000. 


New York CENTRAL.—Two important 
contracts recently awarded by this com- 
pany in connection with its general 
program of development on the West 
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NLY by making sure that 

the sheets you purchase are 
AMERICAN, do you insure for your 
product the quality that comes 
from sheet metals that are correctly 
made in every detail, by skilled 
and able craftsmen. Make no 
mistake, you can identify TRUE 
QUALITY in Steel Sheets by the 
well known American brand. 


This Company Manufactures High Grade 
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Black Sheets 
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Our experienced engineers are 
ready to assist you in the selection 
of the proper products for your 
particular requirements. When 
maximum resistance to corrosion is im- 
portant, specify for KrEysToNneE quality— 
the original rust-resisting Copper Steel. 
Send for ‘‘Anti-Corrosive Metal’’ booklet. 
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Side of New York City are as follows: 
For the erection of the superstructure of 
an elevated public highway between West 
Fifty-Ninth and West Seventy-Second 
streets, to James Stewart & Co., Inc., 
New York City; and for the construction 
of foundations for city structure No. 4, 
an extension of the same elevated high- 
way, between West Seventy-Second and 
West Seventy-Ninth streets, to H. H. 
Sherwin & Co., Inc., New York. Contracts 
have also been awarded to the Walsh 
Construction Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., for 
the elimination of Buckhout’s crossing in 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., and to H. R. 
3eebe, Inc., Utica, N. Y., for the recon- 
struction of bridge U-43, Prospect, N. Y. 
The Public Service Commission of New 
York has approved plans and estimates 
of cost for work in connection with the 
elimination of a New York Central grade 
crossing on the West Junius-Waterloo 
highway south of Junius station, Phelps, 
N. Y., and of the Wende crossing, Alden, 
N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The New York Public 
Service Commission has designated for 
elimination the Jamison road crossing of 
the Pennsylvania on the Jamison-East 
Elma county highway, Elma, N. Y. The 
elimination will be accomplished by carry- 
ing the highway under the railroad at an 
estimated cost of $170,000. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoTOMAC. 
—This company has begun the construc- 
tion of a reinforced concrete bridge to 
carry a double-track line over a diversion 
channel of Chappawamsic creek. The 
‘ work, which is to be done by company 
forces at a cost of about $50,000, is in 
connection with improvements being 
carried out by the United States Navy 
Department in the construction of a 
Marine Corps flying field. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—A contract for the 
construction of a highway subway under 
the tracks of this company at Seventh 
street, Oakland, Cal., has been awarded 
to J. F. Knapp, Oakland, at a cost of 
about $125,000. The County of Santa 
Cruz has awarded a contract to C. C. 
Gildersleeve, Napa, Cal., for the con- 
struction of a steel viaduct with concrete 
floor over the tracks of this company 
near Felton, Cal., at a cost of about 
$25,000. 


TEMISKAMING & NorTHERN ONTARIO.— 
This company plans to proceed during 
1931 with the construction of its James 
Bay extension. In 1930 new line was 
built from Coral Rapids, Ont., to Moose 
River, and during the coming summer 
work will be undertaken from this point 
to tidewater at Moose Factory, 45 miles. 
As reported in the Railway Age of 
August 30, 1930, page 466, the contractors 
for this extension are H. F. McLean Co., 
Toronto, Ont., while the Hamilton Bridge 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., is to build the 
superstructure of the Moose River bridge, 
now under construction. Plans for the 
railway terminal and a town site to be 
controlled by the railway on James Bay 
are now under consideration by the Tem- 
iskaming & Northern Ontario Railway 
Commission and the government of the 
province of Ontario. 
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BattimorE & Oni0—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $2,728,000 
of refunding and general mortgage, series 
D, bonds and a like amount of Toledo- 
Cincinnati division first lien and refunding 
mortgage 6 per cent, series C, bonds. 
The Toledo & Cincinnati has been author- 
ized to issue a like amount of first and 
refunding mortgage 6 per cent, series C, 
bonds to be pledged under the B. & O.’s 
Toledo-Cincinnati division mortgage, 
bonds under which latter are to be 
pledged under the B. & O.’s refunding 
and general mortgage. The series D 
bonds are to be pledged and repledged 
from time to time in security for short 
term notes. 


BRIMSTONE Rartroap & CANAL.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon an 0.8-mile line extending from 
Sulphur Mine, La., to Brimstone Junction 
and a 6.7-mile line extending from 
Sulphur Mine to Mossville. 


Butte, ANACONDA & PaciFic.—Govern- 
ment Recovers After I.C.C. Reversal_—The 
Department of Justice has announced that 
a judgment for $487,000 and interest in 
favor of the government has been entered 
by the federal district court in Montana 
following decision by that court that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was cor- 
rect in its latest interpretation of section 
204 of the transportation act providing 
for the reimbursement of short lines for 
deficits in railway operating income in- 
curred during that part of the federal con- 
trol period when such roads were not un- 
der federal control. The commission first 
held that this word “deficit” applied to a 
decrease in income under private opera- 
tion during this period as compared with 
the previous “test period,” but later it re- 
versed itself and held that a company was 
not entitled to reimbursement unless it 
had an actual operating deficit. The gov- 
ernment brought suit to recover the 
amount paid to the B., A. & P. under the 
first construction. 


Cuester & Becket. — Abandonment. — 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its line from Chester to Beck- 
et, Mass., which has been operated by the 
Boston & Albany, on the ground that the 
quarry company which it serves has made 
arrangements to handle its freight by 
truck. 


Excin, Jorret & Eastern.—A cquisition. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to acquire the 
Griffith & Northern, extending from 
Griffith, Ind., north and west to Shearson, 
9.2 miles. 


Gutr, Mosne & NortHern.—Onmits 
Dividend.—This company has omitted its 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 on its 
preferred stock. 





Minneapouis, St. Paut & Sautt Ste. 
Marte. — Abandonment.— This company 
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has applied to the Interstate Commerc 
Commission for authority to abandon its 
line from Birchwood to Reserve, Wis., 
18.5 miles. 


MONTANA, WYOMING & SOUTHERN.— 
Tentative Recapture Report.—The Inter 
state Commerce Commission has made pub 
lic a tentative recapture report by 
Division 1 finding that this company has 
earned $257,399 of excess net income dur- 
ing the period 1920 to 1927, of which 
one-half is to be paid to the government. 


Montour. —Final Value—The _Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued a 
final valuation report finding the final 


value for rate-making purposes to be 


$5,063,000 as of 1917. 


New OrEANS, Texas & MeExico— 
Acquisition—Examiner H. C. Davis of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recommended in a proposed report that 
the commission authorize the acquisition 
by this company of control of the Rio 
Grande & Eagle Pass, which has a line 
from Laredo to Darwin, Tex., by purchase 
of its stock for $337,500. 


New York CENTRAL.— Acquisition — 
This company has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission an applica- 
tion for authority to acquire control of 
the Chicago, Attica & Southern, a 120-mile 
line in Indiana, for $362,500, the amount 
fixed as the “commercial value” of the 
property by a board of arbitrators, or 
such other sum as the commission may 
approve, provided the commission still 
considers that it should be continued in 
operation. However, the company first 
asks the commission to consider whether 
it should not be released from the condi- 
tion attached to the order in the New 
York Central unification case, requiring 
it to make an offer for the Attica road, 
among other connecting short lines, on 
the ground that the acquisition, involving 
an expenditure of $500,000 to $1,000,000 
for its rehabilitation, would impose too 
great a burden on interstate commerce. 
The New York Central alleges that as a 
going concern the property has no com- 
mercial value. 


New York CeEntTRAL.—Bonds.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $75,000,000 of refunding and im- 
provement mortgage 4% per cent bonds, 
Series A, dated October 1, 1913, and 
maturing October 1, 2013. The purpose is 
to retire, or to reimburse the treasury for 
expenditures in connection with the 
retirement of $57,841,700 of bonds of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and to 
reimburse the treasury for capital expenii- 
tures to the amount of $17,158,300 since 
1922. 


New York CentraL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to issue $7,020,000 of its 4% per cent 
equipment trust of 1930 certificates, 
maturing in installments from 1931 to 
1945. The issue is authorized for sale to 
a syndicate headed by the Chase Secur- 
ities Corporation at 102.06, making the 
average annual cost to the railroa 
approximately 4.17 per cent. 
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AS, | installation. For example—there are no wires to be weld- 
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PEARL River VALLEY.—A bandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon the operation of 9.64 miles 
of line owned by the Goodyear Yellow 
Pine Company, from Crosby to Rowlands, 
Miss., because of the completion of log- 
ging operations. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to assume obligation 
and liability as guarantor and to sell $20,- 
838,000 of bonds of subsidiary companies. 


PEN NSYLVANIA.—Bonds.—tThe Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to sell to Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company at 98 an issue of $6,483,000 of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit first and 
refunding mortgage 4% per cent, series A, 
bonds. At the price named the average 
annual cost to the railroad will be approx- 
imately 4.6 per cent. 


Sr. Louts-SAN FRANCcISCcO.—A cquisition. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to acquire a 
2-mile line of the Mississippi River West- 
ern extending from Victoria (Wilson), 
Ark., to Stoffles Landing. 


San Antonio & ARANSAS Pass.—Final 
Value—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a final valuation report 
as of 1919 finding the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the property owned 
and used for common-carrier purposes to 


be $17,950,000. 


SoutH GeorGiA.—Abandonment. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon that part 
of its line extending from Perry, Fla., 
to Hampton Springs, 4 miles. 


SouTHERN Pactric.—A bandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the New Mexico & Arizona, 
lessor, and the Southern Pacific, lessee, 
to abandon a 12.5-mile line extending 
from near Flux, Ariz., westerly to Cala- 
basas. 


Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & SABINE.— 
Recewer’s Notes—The receiver of this 
company has been authorized to issue 
and renew from time to time $30,000 of 
not to exceed 6 per cent notes. 


WASHINGTON Run. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to abandon 
its line extending from Star Junction, 
Pa., to Layton, 4.1 miles. 


Dividends Declared 


Canadian Pacific—Common, $.62%, quarterly ; 
Preferred, $2.00, semi-annually, both payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 2. 

Chicago & North Western.—Common, $1.00, 
quarterly; Preferred, $1.75, quarterly, both pay- 
able March 31 to holders of record March 2. 

Green Bay & Western.—5 per cent, payable 
February 9 to holders of record February 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Com- 
mon, $1.50, quarterly; Preferred, $1.75, quarterly, 
both payable April 1 to holders of record March 
6, 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 


Bonds 
Last Last 
Feb. 10 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 95.65 93.33 135.88 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 94.28 93.49 92.50 
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Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


C. J. Mansfield has been elected vice- 
president of the Prescott & North West- 
ern, with headquarters at Prescott, Ark. 


W. N. Sangster has been elected vice- 
president of the Gulf & Northern, with 
headquarters at Houston, Tex., succeed- 
ing J. W. Link, resigned. 


E. E. Fairweather, assistant general 
counsel of the Canadian National, has 
also been appointed general executive as- 
sistant, with headquarters at Montreal, 


Que. 


O. T. Henkle, general manager of the 
Union Stock Yard & Transit Company, 
with headquarters at Union Stock Yard, 
Chicago, has also been elected vice- 
president. 


Frank E. Clarity, who, until January 
i, 1930, was vice-president and general 
manager of the Fort Worth & Denver 
City and the Wichita Valley, has been 
elected president and general manager of 
the Rapid City, Black Hills & Western, 
with headquarters at Rapid City, S. D. 


J. H. North, acting general manager 
of the Hannibal Connecting at Ilasco, 
Mo., has been elected president and gen- 
eral manager with headquarters at Han- 
nibal, Mo. T. A. Fitzpatrick has been 
elected vice-president, with headquar- 
ters at Hannibal. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


J. H. Ward has been appointed assist- 
ant auditor of capital expenditures of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


H. A. Day has been appointed as- 
sistant land and tax agent of the Illinois 
Terminal System, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


Charles T. Leight has been appointed 
general auditor of the Western Mary- 
land, succeeding F. ©. Uhlman, de- 
ceased. Mr. Leight’s headquarters will 
be located at Baltimore, Md. 


C. F. Impey, assistant land commis- 
sioner of the Southern Pacific, has been 
promoted to land commissioner, with 
headquarters as before at San Francisco, 
Cal., succeeding B. A. McAllaster, re- 
tired. 


E. L. Potter, auditor of miscellaneous 
accounts of the Atlantic Coast Line, has 
been appointed auditor of disbursements, 
succeeding H. T. Fisher, deceased, and 
C. §S. Foshee has been advanced to 
auditor of miscellaneous accounts. A. 
R. Hardwick has been promoted to suc- 
ceed Mr. Foshee as assistant auditor of 
disbursements. 
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OPERATING 


Arthur Pidgeon has been appointed 
general superintendent of the State Belt 
Railroad, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., succeeding J. H. Wasser- 
burger, who resigned on January 1. 


H. R. Lake, superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe System, has been appointed 
general superintendent of transportation, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago. 


C. A. Russell has been appointed train- 
master of the Nebraska-Colorado di- 
vision of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific at Fairbury, Neb., succeeding 
Frank L. Park, who has retired from ac- 
tive service. 


William Conine, assistant trainmaster 
on the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, has 
been promoted to trainmaster at Rond- 
out, Ill., succeeding T. J. Milligan, who 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Joliet division, with headquarters at 
Joliet, Ill. 


The jurisdiction of Andrew Lester, 
superintendent of the Louisiana South- 
ern, with headquarters at New Orleans, 
La., has been increased to include traffic 
matters and industrial development. J. 
D. Youman, assistant to the president 
in charge of those two departments, has 
resigned. 


E. C. Gegenheimer, trainmaster on the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) terminal improve- 
ments of the Pennsylvania, has been 
transferred to the Akron division, suc- 
ceeding E. S§. McCormick, who has been 
transferred to the Conemaugh division. 
Mr. McCormick succeeds J. L. Pringle, 
who has been appointed freight train- 
master of the Eastern division. 


T. H. Crump, superintendent of the 
Kettle Valley, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Kettle Valley division 
of the Canadian Pacific, with headquar- 
ters as before at Penticton, B. C. J. L 
MacKay, superintendent of the Nelson 
division, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the newly created Kootenay di- 
vision, with headquarters as before at 
Nelson, B. C. This appointment follows 
the consolidation of the Cranbrook, Nel- 
son and Lake & River divisions as the 
Kootenay division. A. J. Ironside, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Cranbrook 
division, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Kootenay division, 
with headquarters as before at Cran- 
brook, B. C. 


B. E. Dewey, assistant superintendent 
of car service of the Pullman Company, 
has been promoted to superintendent ot 
car service, with headquarters as before 
at Chicago, succeeding Palmer L. Ran- 
dall, deceased. Mr. Dewey obtained his 
first railway experience in June, 1889, as 
a stenographer in the office of the Wag- 
ner Palace Car Company at Buffalo, N. 
Y. During the following 11 years he 
was advanced through various positions 
at Mackinaw City, Mich. and Grand 
Rapids, Houston, Tex., and Denison, St. 
Louis, Mo., and Buffalo, to and including 
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All three spring hanger pins were car- 
burized for 8 hours, quenched in water 
and broken under a steam hammer. Note 
the toughness of the Agathon Nickel Iron. 
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Gives A Better Case At A Lower Cost 


@ Alloy irons and steels developed by Republic metallurgists are already 
improving the service of many car and locomotive parts. 

@ Now comes Agathon Nickel Iron to remove many case-hardening diffi- 
culties and reduce the cost of case-hardened parts. 

@ Not only does this material take a fine case but the core is unusually 
tough and uniform. There are no slag spots or seams and warping is 
almost negligible. 

@ With this improved material, pins and bushings may be machined to 
size, polished, carburized and quenched from the pot without spoiling 
the surface for smoothness. 

@ Grinding is unnecessary and the finished cost with Agathon Nickel Iron 
is lower. 

m Wherever you use case-hardened pins and bushings try Agathon 
Nickel Iron. 
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that of assistant district superintendent 
at St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. When 
the Wagner Palace Car Company was 
acquired by the Pullman Company in 
1900 Mr. Dewey was appointed agent at 
Minneapolis. Later he served succes- 


sively as assistant district superintendent 
Neb., clerk in 


at Omaha, the office of 





B. E. Dewey 


the general superintendent at Chicago, 
second assistant superintendent of the 
Northwestern division, first assistant in 
the car service department, acting chief 
clerk to the vice-president and general 
manager and assistant superintendent of 
car service. His promotion to superin- 
tendent ot car service became effective on 
January 16. 


John D. Brennan, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the San 
Joaquin division of the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Bakersfield, Cal., 
has been in the service of that company 
for more than 28 years. He was born 
in California in October, 1876, and ob- 
tained his first railway experience as a 
fireman on the Central Pacific (now part 





John D. Brennan 


of the Southern Pacific), in 1892. From 
1894 to 1902 Mr. Brennan served as a 
brakeman, yardman and yardmaster on 
various railroads, including the North- 
ern Pacific, the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company and the 
Union Pacific, then becoming a brake- 
man on the Coast division of the South- 
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ern Pacific. For the following 23 years 
he worked successively on the Coast di- 
vision of the Southern Pacific as a 
brakeman, conductor, district trainmas- 
ter, traveling conductor and trainmaster. 
He was advanced to assistant superin- 
tendent of the Shasta division at Duns- 
muir, Cal., in 1925, where he remained 
until 1927 when he was transferred to 
the Western division at Oakland Pier, 
Cal. Mr. Brennan’s promotion to super- 
intendent of the San Joaquin division 
became effective on January 1. 


TRAFFIC 


J. F. Cullen has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Mexican Railway at 
New York. 


William A. Watson has been appointed 
foreign freight agent for the Canadian 
National at Chicago. 


W. J. Coyle, commercial agent for the 
Chicago & Aiton at Denver, Colo., has 
been promoted to general agent at that 
point. 


W. A. Carlsen, general agent for the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
has been transferred from Chicago to 
Detroit, Mich. 


J. G. Krener, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Western Maryland, 
has been promoted to general passenger 
agent, and F. H. N. Heemann, has been 
appointed assistant general. freight 
agent. Both will have headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md. 


W. R. Keikel, soliciting freight and 
passenger agent for the Missouri Pacific 
Lines at Brownsville, Tex., has been 
promoted to general agent of the freight 
and passenger departments at that point, 
succeeding O. W. Williams, who has 
been transferred to Fort Worth, Tex., 
where he replaces H. G. Brower, who 
has resigned. 


C. E. Scott has been appointed gen- 
eral eastern agent of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, with headquarters at New 
York City, and T. A. McDonough has 
succeeded Mr. Scott as general agent 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. W. E. Thompson, 
general agent at Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
been transfered in the same capacity to 
Atlanta, Ga., succeeding Mr. McDon- 
ough, and T. G. King has been appointed 
general agent at Chattanooga. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


John Robertson, division engineer of 
the Cranbrook division of the Canadian 
Pacific at Cranbrook, B. C., has been 
transferred to the Kettle Valley division, 
with headquarters at Penticton, B. C. 
A. E. Stewart, roadmaster on the Medi- 
cine Hat division at Bassano, Alta., has 
been promoted to division engineer of 
the Winnipeg Terminal division, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., suc- 
ceeding C. §. Moss, who has retired 
from active service. 
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F. H. Hibbard, who has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Quebec 
Central, as announced in Railway Age 
of January 17, page 221, was born at 
Ottawa, Ont., on August 9, 1888. Mr. 
Hibbard entered railway service in Oc- 
tober, 1907, as chainman on location with 
the National Transcontinental (now part 
of the Canadian National). Two months 
later he was appointed rodman at St. 
Malachie County, Que. In August, 1908, 
he was appointed leveller on location 
and in November of that year he be- 
came assistant engineer on construction 
at St. Anselme, Que. From 1909 to 
1911, he served as assistant engineer on 
construction of the Quebec Bridge yard 
and construction of Quebec terminals. 
From 1911 to 1912, he was resident en- 
gineer, and in the latter year he became 
a partner in the firm of Thomas & Hib- 
bard, contractors. From April to May, 
1913, Mr. Hibbard was engaged as 
draughtsman on construction work with 
the Canadian Pacific and from May to 
June, 1913, he was engineer on consti uc- 
tion of the Lake Erie & Northern (now 





F. H. Hibbard 


part of the Canadian Pacific). In June, 
1913, he entered the service of the 
Quebec Central as engineer in charge of 
construction and in 1916 was appointed 
assistant engineer. In January, 1924, he 
was promoted to engineer, maintenance 
of way. In January, 1928, he became 
engineer, taking over the duties of chief 
engineer, general roadmaster and super- 
intendent of bridges and buildings, and 
of engineer maintenance of way, which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as chief engineer. 


MECHANICAL 


E. A. Shull, master mechanic of the 
Wichita Falls & Southern, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of .motive power, 
with headquarters as before at Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 


W. R. Sorel, locomotive foreman on 
the Canadian Pacific at Calgary, Alta., 
has been promoted to master mechanic 
of the Calgary division at the same 
point, succeeding H, M. Allan, who has 
been promoted to. district master 
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on 24 hour switch engine service, the coal 





in the tender gets beyond the working 
reach of the firemen and causes com- 


plaints, then equip your locomotives with 


FIREBARS. 


There is no better way to insure 


BETTER FIRES 


which not only produce a better combus- 
tion but are saving as much as three tons 


of coal in a 24 hour period. It is that three 





tons that keep the fires thin, eliminate the 





smoke and lessen the fire cleaning. 








AND THE COMPLAINTS WILL CEASE. 
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mechanic of the British Columbia dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Vancouver, 
B. C. P. §. Lindsay, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Nelson division, has been 
appointed master mechanic of the Koo- 
tenay division, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Nelson, B. C. 


W. O. Teufel, assistant master 
mechanic of the Pennsylvania at Al- 
toona, Pa., has been promoted to master 
mechanic of the Erie & Ashtabula di- 
vision at Mahoningtown (New Castle), 
Pa., succeeding J. S. Richards, who has 
been transferred to the Buffalo division 
at Olean, N. Y. G. A. Rhoades, gen- 
eral foreman on the Buffalo division at 
Oil City, Pa., has been promoted to as- 
sistant master mechanic of the Akron 
division at Akron, Ohio. C. T. Hunt, 
assistant master mechanic at Wilming- 
ton, Del., has been transferred to the 
I’ittsburgh division at Conemaugh, Pa. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


William F. Niehaus has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the purchasing agent 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. R. H. 
King has been appointed stationer, with 
headquarters at St. Louis. 


OBITUARY 


D. J. Evans, assistant superintendent 
division of the 


of the Franklin New 





On the Romsdal Valley 
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York Central, died suddenly on January 
28, from heart disease. 


Delos W. Cooke, who was at one time 
vice-president of the Erie and until his 
death a director of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, died on February 10 at Phoenix, 
Ariz., following an operation for intes- 
tinal cancer and complications. He was 
67 years old. . 


Richard Montfort, consulting engineer 
of the Louisville & Nashville, with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky., since 1905, 
and for 18 years prior to that time chief 
engineer, died at Atlantic City, N. J., 
on February 7 at the age of 75 years. 
Mr. Montfort had been ill at Atlantic 
City for several months, following a fall 
in which he suffered injuries to his head. 


George F. Stevens, assistant engineer 
of the Boston & Maine, with headquar- 
ters at the Billerica (Mass.) shops, died 
suddenly at his home at Kingston, N. 
H., on January 30. Mr. Stevens was 
born on January 17, 1873, at Haverhill, 
Mass., and received his education at the 
local public schools. He commenced his 
railroad service with the B. & M. on 
November 18, 1895, as an apprentice 
draftsman in the motive power depart- 
ment. Between the period 1901 to 1903 
he served as assistant to the master 
mechanic at the Boston shops and in 
the latter year he became assistant to 
chief draftsman at Boston. In 1916, he 


* * * *& 
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was promoted to chief draftsman and in 
1923 he became office engineer in the 
mechanical engineer’s office. In 1927 he 
was advanced to assistant engineer, the 
position he held at the time of his death. 


Frank Nay, formerly vice-president 
and comptroller of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Chicago, died at Phoenix, Ariz., on 
January 6. Mr. Nay was born near 
Columbus, Ohio, on April 19, 1861, and 
after graduating from high school at 
Greenville, Ill., in 1878, taught school 
for the following five years. He entered 
railway service in 1883 as a statistical 
clerk in the office of the general auditor 
ot the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, Mo. 


Later he served successively as a clerk 


on statistics and freight accounts in the 
accounting department of the Texas & 
St. Louis (now part of the St. Louis 
Scuthwestern), and as traveling auditor 
and chief clerk in the office of the gen- 
eral auditor of that road. In 1899 he 
became auditor of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, then being appointed assistant 
comptroller of the Rock Island in 1903. 
In the following year he was appointed 
general auditor, becoming comptroller of 
the Rock Island in 1909. Mr. Nay was 
elected vice-president and comptroller in 
May, 1918, leaving railway service in 
January, 1921, to become comptroller of 
the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
at New York, a position he retained until 


1926. 








